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LITERATURE. 


Gray’s Inn: its History and Associations. 
Compiled from Original and Unpublished 
Documents. By W. R. Douthwaite, 
Librarian. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Mr. Dovrawaire has produced a very inter- 
esting and attractive volume on the history 
and associations of Gray’s Inn, based to a 
great extent on original and unpublished 
authorities. The society should be grateful 
to its learned librarian for the care with 
which he has amplified the well-known 
accounts of the Inns of Court by Coke and 
Dugdale with extracts from the State Papers 
of the sixteenth century and from the Harleian 
MS. 1912, compiled by Simon Segar, who 
was appointed library-keeper at Gray’s Inn 
in 1670. Mr. Foss somewhat depreciated 
this MS. in the third volume of his Lives of 
the Judges. This, however, as Mr. Douth- 
waite points out, was only with respect to 
the list of Readers before the reign of Henry 
VIIL.; but Mr. Foss admitted that its authority 
was sound in other respects, and that ‘‘ as far 
as it collects the authentic records connected 
with Gray’s Inn and details its documentary 
history from its books, it is a very valuable 
compendium.” It is unfortunate that some 
of the early records of the society appear to 
have been lost or stolen in the days when 
documents of that kind owed their best 
chance of survival to antiquarian kleptomania. 
Mr Douthwaite considers it probable that the 
earliest archives of the Inn were destroyed by 
a fire in 1687, which destroyed the ‘‘ paper 
buildings,” and quotes the Ellis corre- 
spondence as showing that ‘‘ several records 
were also lost and burnt, or blown up.” One 
volume, largely quoted by Dugdale in the 
Origines, has totally disappeared. Another 
seems to have been saved by Wanley, Lord 
Oxford’s librarian, who was always on the 
look-out to buy literary treasures, which 
would be “‘ more useful to the world in my 
Lord’s library” than in their natural places 
of custody. Gray’s Inn library is commonly 
thought to have been founded by Lord Bacon ; 
but Mr. Douthwaite has collected evidence 
showing conclusively that it was in existence 
before Bacon became a member of the Inn in 
1576. The will of Robert Chaloner, dated 
July 7, 1555, an extract from which has been 
published by the Surtees Society, contained 
a bequest of all his law-books and a 
sum of money to his cousin, Robert Nowell, 
“to th’ intent that he maie by cheines 
therwith and fasten so manye of them in the 
Librarye at Grauisin as he shall thinke con- 
venyente.” The library is now, we are 


assured, well provided for its special and 
— object as a collection of practical 

w-books. It also contains a small but 
valuable collection of MSS., including a finely- 
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illuminated Roman de la Rose and the ‘‘ God- 
bold’ copy of. Bracton. 

All lovers of Old London are fond of the 
‘¢ delightful seclusion ” of Gray’s Inn, of the 
garden with the ‘“‘catalpa tree,” planted by 
Bacon, who built a summerhouse and gar- 
nished the walks with those ‘‘ delicate green 
crankles and stately alcoves,’ which are 
familiar to the readers of Zita. Mr. Douth- 
waite has collected several interesting descrip- 
tions of these gardens, written in the days 
when they formed the most fashionable lounge 
in London. Sir Roger de Coverley is made to 
seek the good air on the terrace, and Pepys 
walked with his wife to Gray’s Inn, “ to 
observe fashions of the ladies, because of my 
wife’s making some clothes.” James Howell 
writes to Richard Altham at Gray’s Inn, 
wishing that he could see the rare beauty of 
Venice, ‘‘and change your Royall Exchange 
for the Rialto, and your Graye’s-Inne- Walks 
for St. Mark’s Place for a time”; and in 
another of his letters from Venice in 1621 he 
declares to the same ‘‘minion of the Muses ” 
that he would he could have him there with a 
wish, ‘‘and you would not desire in haste to 
be at Gray’s Inn, though I hold your walks 
to be the pleasant’st place about London, and 
that you have there the choicest society.” 
Mr. Douthwaite gives an interesting account 
of the natural history of the garden, which is 
still the resort of a great number of wild 
birds, besides the omnivorous rooks, which 
are described as sitting in the trees opposite 
to the windows, as tame as pigeons, 
‘‘expectant of their share of breakfast.’ 
‘Time out of mind,” we are told, ‘‘a pair 
of carrion crows, and one pair only, had built 
in the gardens of Gray’s - me years 
since, ‘‘when the elms on the Chesterfield 
property in May Fair were felled,” rooks first 
made their appearance here, and there are 
now from twenty to twenty-five nests. They 
visit the gardens almost every day in the 
summer, “ but in the winter they roost some- 
where northwards, probably in some old 
rookery in Hertfordshire.” It is to be hoped 
that they will long be preserved from the 
fate which befell the green paroquets which 
used to breed in the trees at Lincoln’s Inn. 
It must be remembered that Gray’s Inn was 
considered to be in a rural neighbourhood, 
almost within living memory. Sir Samuel 
Romilly declared that his rooms were in the 
country, and ‘‘a cold country it is, for having 
only one row of houses between me and 
Highgate and Hampstead a north-west wind 
blows full against my chambers.” As to its 
present appearance a fine passage is quoted 
from Hawthorne, who was delighted to find 
“so much of ancient quietude right in the 
monster city’s very jaws,” which yet he 
declared the monster should never devour : 


** We looked at Gray’s Inn, which is a great 
eng domain, quadrangle beyond quadrangle, 

ose by Holborn, and a large space of n- 
sward enclosed within it; nothing else in 
London is so like the effect of a spell as to pass 
under one of these archways and find yourself 
transported from the jumble, rush, tumult, 
uproar, as of an age of week-days eondensed 
into the present hour, into what seems one 
eternal Sabbath.” 


Gray’s Inn stands on the site of the little 
manor once called the Soken of Portpool, 
which is not separately described in Domes- 
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day Book, though it seems to be included in 
the estates which the Canons of St. Paul’s 
could give or sell as they pleased. The 
property was held of the Canons ia the four- 
teenth century by Robert de Chiggewell, and 
of him by John de Grey of Wilton, at the 
rent of one red rose in the time of roses. 
The inquest on the death of Reginald de 
Grey of Wilton, taken in 1370, shows that 
he held of the Canons ‘‘a certain inn in 
Portepole, near Holbourne, with one garden 
and eleven small shops,” and a few years 
afterwards the property begins to be called 
“‘Greyes In” in the official records. About 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 
it was conveyed to the Priory of Sheen, to 
whom the “‘ Masters of Gray’s Inn” paid a 
yearly rent of £6 13s. 4d. On the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery the property, accord- 
ing to Dugdale, was granted to the society in 
perpetuity, subject to a feefarm rent which 
was redeemed in 1733. We have no means 
of ascertaining how long the society occupied 
the inn under a lease or as yearly tenants ; 
but there is some evidence that it was used 
for legal purposes as early as the year 1370. 
Mr. Foss thought that the society was not 
founded before the reign of Henry VII. ; but 
one of the Paston Letters of 1454 contains a 
compliment to a correspondent, ‘‘ be cause ye 
ar a felaw in Gray’s In, wer I wasa felaw ” ; 
and Mr. Douthwaite quotes an opinion of 
Mr. St. Lowe Kniveton, “a learned gentil- 
man and a rare antiquarie,” who was admitted 
in 1584, to the effect that the house was 
taken for the third time in the reign of 
Edward III. by ‘‘the gentilmen and pro- 
fessors of the Comon Lawe.” 

It was nothing unusual for an Inn of 
Court, or any of the allied Inns of Chancery, 
to hold its estate by a leasehold tenancy ; and 
Mr. Douthwaite shows that Barnard’s Inn, 
which is subordinate to his own society, is 
still held on a fourteen years’ lease. Staple 
Inn, ‘‘the place where the wool-merchants 
resorted,’”’ was an Inn of Chancery in the reign 
of Henry V.; but it was not till the time of 
Henry VIII. that the inheritance passed from 
the Knightons to the Benchers and Ancients 
of Gray’s Inn. A letter from the ‘‘ grand 
company of Ancients” to the great Lord 
Burleigh, recommending the appointment of 
Thomas Cary as ‘‘ Principal,” is interesting 
as showing that even at that time the Inns 
of Chancery were falling into a state of 
neglect. The petitioners say that they have 
had experience that by the want of learning 
and good government in the principals ‘‘ the 
houses of Chancery are growen to some 
disorder of lyving and to greate decay of 
study.” Sir George Buc’s note on Staple’s 
Inn is quoted from Howe’s edition of Stowe, 
and is interesting to those who remember the 
descriptions given by Fortescue and Coke of 
our much-disintegrated legal university. He 
praises the gentlemen of the house for build- 
ing a fair hall of brick, with courtyards and 
lodgings in the garden, and declares that they 
“have made it the fayrest Inn of Chancery 
in this Universitie.” 

Of the many eminent men who have been 
members of Gray’s Inn, Lord Bacon is, of 
course, the most illustrious. His chambers 
were in the building now known as No. 1 
Gray’s Inn Square. From the gateway of 
the Inn started “the procession of earls, 
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barons, knights, and gentlemen, which accom- 
panied him to Westminster when he became 
Lord Keeper.” After his impeachment, he 
returned to his old chambers, and ‘“ busied 
himself altogether about books.” We read 
in a letter of 1622-23, ‘‘the Lord of St. 
Alban’s is in his old remitter, and come to 
lie in his old lodgings at Gray’s Inn.” 
Whether Chief Justice Gascoigne was a 
member or not is a subject of dispute between 
the society and the men of the Middle Temple. 
There is, however, no dispute as to the 
membership of Burleigh and of Holt; of the 
learned Sir Antony Fitzherbert; of Sir Wil- 
liam Staunforde, of ‘‘a fragrant fame that 
filled all round about, and would not easily 
away”; and of the sturdy Welsh judge, 
David Jenkins, whom Isaac D’ Israeli described 
as ‘“‘a mighty athlete in the vast arena of 
the first English revolution.” An excellent 
address, delivered by his Honour Judge Russell 
in 1881, as President of the Library Associa- 
tion, keeps alive the local traditions of these 
famous men, and of other eminent lawyers, 
such as Powell, the honest judge who resisted 
the exercise of ‘the dispensing power, and 
Romilly, almost our first law reformer, and 
others nearer to the present time, who have 
helped to sustain the reputation of the society. 
We may take leave of a most learned and 
entertaining book by quoting an anecdote at 
the expense of a well-known scholar of a past 
generation. The traveller Heutzner, in de- 
scribing the Inns of Court, misspelt the names 
which appear in his pages as “ Grezin ” and 
“Lyconsin.” In 1807 his Journey into England 
was reprinted by Mr. T. E. Williams, and the 
editor (according to Mr. Douthwaite) added 
this note: ‘The Temple: Names of two 
Danish kings buried there, Grezin and 
Lyconsin.” Cuaries Etron. 








The Judgment of Prometheus, and other Poems. 
By Ernest Myers. (Macmillan.) 


Tus volume contains three, if not four, 
poems which, having regard to the present 
annual average, may fairly be called im- 
portant. Two of them (the ode on the death 
of Gordon and ‘ Rhodes”) have appeared 
before. Fifty-nine pages out of a hundred 
and twenty-six are devoted to translations. 
There are four sonnets. Perhaps, the best is 
on the death of Mr. Spedding, which closes 
well with a translation of the superb line of 
the Antigone— 

‘* Not hate but love this soul was born to share.”’ 


The worst is on the Channel Tunnel. One 
may be glad that the project is at an end for 
the present, without pharisaical apostrophies to 
‘“‘ Gropers for Gold.” Sound or unsound, the 
scheme, like the Suez and Panama Canals, 
belongs to the romance of industry. A poet 
who visits Lerici is bound, of course, to write 
upon Shelley; and a thought has occurred to 
Mr. Myers which will be new to many 
readers—how very little the associations of 
Lerici affect the crews of Italian ironclads. 
‘¢ Vallombrosa”’ seems intended as a study of 
choriambic rhythm and triple rhyme ; ‘‘ High 
Street Fell, Westmoreland” reads like an 
excerpt from a successful or unsuccessful New- 
digate, and is a welcome reminder that the 
Oxford Prize Poem is really a very respectable 
form of composition. ‘‘An Anniversary” and 
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‘‘Dawn” are the most noticeable in a series 
of five love poems. Both are beautiful enough 
to make us hope that Lord Tennyson, in the 
‘¢ Gardener’s Daughter,” laid down too severe 
a rule when he bade lovers, especially wedded 
lovers, keep their happiness to themselves— 
under penalties. 

The translations from the first book of the 
Jliad, and the first, second, and eighth books 
of the Aeneid, offer all that can be expected 
from that tantalising and fascinating form of 
entertainment. They are readable, and a 
good deal more; and it would be interesting 
to compare them in detail with the originals. 
The Jiiad is attempted in a sort of truncated 
hexameter— 


‘* Fearing the Son of the Highest, Apollo the Lord 
of the Bow ’’— 

often, perhaps oftener, with one or two un- 
accented syllables at the beginning. All 
readers of Mr. Morris’s ‘‘ Song of the Niblungs 
and Volsungs”’ must think that if Homer is to 
be translated at all, this is the least hopeless 
metre. Perhaps Mr. Myers has not always 
been enough on his guard against the risk of 
letting the naturally rapid movement come to 
a sudden halt on a monosyllabic rhyme; and, 
as condensation is not aimed at, it is a pity 
that the formulas which introduce a new 
speech are not more strictly observed. To 
begin a speech at the end of a line is pardon- 
able in a metre which does not affect to 
reproduce the hexameter. Still, it is possible, 
not once or twice, to pick vut lines like 


‘* Heavy with wine, with the face of a dog and the 
heart of a deer,’’ 


which are better than can be recalled from 
any previous translation. The translations 
from Virgil are enriched with more echoes of 
Milton than we often catch in modern blank 
verse. One rendering, at least, is debate- 
able : 
‘© Miserebitur hostis 
Exuviasque petet.”’ 
*¢ The foe will spoil but yet will pity me.’’ 


Surely the more natural meaning is that when 
the enemy see an old man trying to get him- 
self killed they will take compassion on him 
and kill him ; and there would be the further 
inducement of taking his spoils; killing him 
would be the natural preliminary of stripping 
him. 

The framework of the poem on ‘ Rhodes” 
is very simple. It had its first birth in the 
‘‘ Choice of the Sun-god,”’ its second when it be- 
came ‘‘ The Citadel of the Knightsof St.John.” 
We are almost surprised that the author does 
not make use of the beautiful passage where 
Dio consoles the Rhodians for one of their 
many calamities with the example of one of 
their own mariners, who took Poseidon to 
witness as he sank that his ship was still 
upon an even keel 

In “Prometheus” we have a charm- 
ing reminiscence of Homer’s and Pindar’s 
description of the enchanted land of the 
West, whither Prometheus is resolved to 
retire with the rest of the Titans, to repose 
himself after his sorrows, when his counsel 
has given Thetis to Peleus. - He is to return 
in a higher, because a more human, form. 
The lesson at which the legend is made to 
hint is that suffering humanity is higher than 
impassive nature, if not that man is higher 


than his gods. Prometheus bids the gods 
farewell, and then 


‘* He ceased, but with his word they saw descend 
Two shapes benign, that with wide-hovering 


wing, 
— as birds that through the brooding 
nig: 
Flit all unheard, and of like feathery form, 
Close to the Titan’s side came floating down. 
= known the one, and welcome even in 
eaven, 


~ _ in Heaven who shall not welcome 
ee 


P 

But round his brother twin a halo hung, 
Well-nigh invisible, a filmy veil, 
And his calm lips were paler: through the Gods 
A brief, scarce heeded shudder lightly ran 
At that mild presence, for they looked on Death. 
Not for dominion came he there that day, 
But helpmeet of his brother, bound with him 
To welcome succour of the weary God. 
So to his side those forms fraternal drew. 
His faint eyes half had closed, his failing head 
Sank on the breast of Sleep: together both 
Raised him with reverent touch, and spread 

their plumes 


Inaudibly. One beat of those wide wings, 


Fraught with their sacred burden, bore them 
forth, 


And in a moment, lo, the heavenly hall 

Held them no more, but far they fleeted on 

Down through the glimmering deep of empty 
air. 


That is verse which Landor would have de- 
lighted to praise. One is sorry to be at the 
end. One is tempted to say with his ‘‘ Faith- 
ful” or his ‘‘ Catholic” majesty, in one of 
Landor’s most boisterous conversations, ‘‘ Go 
on, brother, the skin on the top of my head 
tightens like a drum. I am in a fine state.” 
There are two thoughts in ‘‘ Hermes with 
the Child Bacchus,” besides the thoughts 
which are obvious when an authentic work 
of Praxiteles is unearthed at Olympia: one 
is that Hermes is needed to keep Bacchus out 
of mischief; the other that he is needed more 
to guide souls like Mr. Myers’s out of this 
transitory and troublesome life into the 
eternal world of classical art. The thoughts 
in the ode on the death of General Gordon 
are also few and weighty. There are two 
permanent presences in the Soudan—the Nile 
and the sun; henceforth there will be the 
spiritual presence of Gordon, which is invoked 
for England, too, without shame or fear. 

is finely felt and said, if the time to speak 
or praise has come. To sing the trophies of 
the martyrs is well when the false gods are 
thrown to the moles and the bats; till then 
silence is best, or, if we must speak, the 
intense ascetic passion of Mr. Courthope’s 
sonnet is fitter than complaisant homage 
before a throne at thought of which 


‘* All wrangling phantoms fade.” 
G. A. Sutcox. 








Lord Beaconsfield’s Oorrespondence with his 
Sister, 1832—1852. (John Murray.) 


Tuer task of editing the correspondence of 
great men for the perusal of those who have 
been their contemporaries is no enviable one. 
For him who takes it in hand there are but 
two courses possible. He must either adopt 


the plan of Mr. Froude, who, by giving to the 
public an exhaustive set of letters, in the case 
of Thomas Carlyle, has produced a revulsion 
of feeling against the sage of Chelsea which 
has poisoned the appreciation of his greatness 
among the weaker brethren ; or, taking the 
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more usual course, he must prune and trim 
the material in his hand, so that relatives and 
intimates may not be pained, and the general 
public may not be shocked or, at least, un- 
favourably impressed, by an over-frank dis- 
closure. Mr. Ralph Disraeli has, naturally 
enough, adopted this latter plan in dealing 
with the correspondence of his celebrated 
brother; and with the usual result—that the 
reader feels, when he lays down the volume, 
that he knows a little piece of a great man, 
as though he had been introduced to him with 
his face averted and in the twilight. If he 
be young, however, he can console himself 
with the thought that sooner or later the book 
must be written which will bring him face to 
face with the real Disraeli, who filled so 
prominent a place in English politics for half 
a century. 

There are no surprises in this volume. 
It shows us in every page just such a 
character as we seem to have discerned in 
the man as he lived among us; for surely the 
impression made on all impartial observers of 
the late earl, on those whose judgment is not 
warped against him by pure party bitterness, 
and on those who have not accepted the now 
rampant fetish-worship of the primrose, is 
this: that he had genius, and all the self- 
confidence of genius; persistent energy, that 
welcomed obstacles because of the pleasure 
and exhilaration derived from surmounting 
them; an oriental admiration for mere mag- 
nificence, which found its culminating expres- 
sion in the acceptance of an earldom and the 
Garter; and a manliness of the kind that 
spurns sentitnentality, and, in so doing, loses 
touch of more than half of the nobler instincts 
of humankind. ‘We can trace such a charac- 
ter very clearly running through this corre- 
spondence ; but, as it does not extend beyond 
the year 1852, we cannot detect the special 
signs of the patriotic bias of his later years, 
which, with its now somewhat old-fashioned 
notions that ‘‘the world is governed by sove- 
reigns and statesmen,” and the like, and its 
tendency to establish the Expedient as the 
sole criterion of conduct in politics, leaves the 
ethics of statesmanship where the Congress of 
Vienna left them, and where a Dreikaiserbund, 
a Metternich and a Bismarck, would be willing 
that they should ever remain. These letters, 
therefore, supply no key to the annual yellow- 
fever of the present time. The wearer of 
the primrose badge is really a pessimist. 
He does not believe in attempts to reconcile 
international with inter-individual morality, 
or, if he does, he refuses to take part in the 
initiation of such practice by deposing prestige 
when it cannot be reconciled with justice. 
But the Disraeli of 1832-52 was not yet con- 
fronted with such problems. He found his 
field of action chiefly in home politics, oppo- 
sition to Corn Law repeal and party struggles, 
as a candidate for Parliament in the early 
pages of the volume, and as Chancellor of the 

chequer and leader in the Commons in the 
concluding portion. 

We do not find much to condemn in the 
exultant and self-appreciative tone of the 
bulk of this correspondence, though Mr. Ralph 
Disraeli would apologise for it in his preface. 
Many a smaller man, with far less justifica- 
tion, has, .We suspect, written in a similar 
rey to his nearest and dearest ; and, though 

ere is a charm in the modesty of genius 





when it exists, there is often a suspicion of 
affectation attaching to the expression of such 
modesty, while belief in oneself is the motive- 
spring of half the great deeds done in the 
world. It is but a small step further to pro- 
claim such confidence to a sister. The young 
man, moving in the thick of the political 
fight, and occupying such leisure as he had 
with the rapid production of brilliant works 
of imagination, could not but realise that 
there was something in him more than in 
many or, indeed, most of his contemporaries, 
who were half-way up the ladder when their 
struggle began, while he had to commence 
with the lowest rung, or almost the lowest, 
for it is clear from his letters that his father’s 
literary reputation stood him in good stead ; 
and he was intimate with the great and influ- 
ential spirits of his party wonderfully early, 
Bulwer, Lyndhurst, and other well-known 
names appearing to belong to his inner circle 
of acquaintance. 

The age of letter-writing as an art is past, 
never to return. We do not polish up our 
utterances for the penny post, but write so 
as to convey somehow, generally in a slip-shod 
manner, what we want to communicate. The 
volume before us is bright and chatty, but has 
no claim to literary rank, especially as it is a 
marked feature of this correspondence that it 
has little or nothing of the reflective element 
in it. Its contents are almost purely of a 
personal character without generalisation or 
moralising of any sort. We learn from it 
what the writer was doing from time to time, 
and we see a confused panorama—confused 
only because we cannot always trace the 
continuity of action during the intervals 
between letter and letter—of the struggle of 
English parties at an exciting period ; but we 
do not come across what would be more in- 
teresting than this, viz., arguments in sup- 
port of the attitude taken up by the writer 
from time to time; comments on the drift of 
events and the developments of civilisation 
going on around him; evidences of earnest 
conviction in politics. The game goes on 
between white and black; if you are playing 
white, black must be beaten or else you 
should never have started the contest. Of 
course, there is an obvious answer to all this, 
though we do not know that there is any 
truth in it, that the original recipient of these 
letters would not have cared for any such 
digressions, and, in epistolary writing, our 
first duty is to consider the intended reader. 
However this may be, the public may be 
excused if it sighs for what it has not got in 
this volume, viz., some fragments of what we 
may call the table-talk of Benjamin Disraeli. 

We could make a small selection, however, 
of sentiments, or rather pensées, from this 
volume which would amuse and sometimes 
startle the reader; such as the following: ‘I 
may commit many follies in life, but I never 
intend to marry for ‘love,’ which I am sure 
is a guarantee of infelicity .- a 
commas guarding “love” are delightful. 
What is the other sort of love which dispenses 
with them?) Again: ‘‘ Next to undoubted 
success the best thing is to make a great 
noise.’ And again: ‘‘ Gladstone may have an 
avenir, but I hardly think it.”” This last being 


a pensée of a concrete kind, where personal 
bias is apt to mould the prophecy. 
‘Forti nihil difficile” is the motto (of | 





Disraeli’s own choosing) printed on the title- 
page of this book, and it admirably sums up 
its contents. Sometimes, in reading it une 
wishes to substitute ‘“‘audaci” for the first 
word as it stands, but a more genervus uppre- 
ciation will leave the Latin intact. 

Hersert B. Garrop. 








Essays on Poetry and Poets. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Ir is very pleasant to read a book about books 
which is critically informing as well as en- 
thusiastic. No one is likely to agree with all 
Mr. Noel’s opinions ; but as he (mostly) backs 
his opinions with a reason, you have, at all 
events, the material for forming a fair judg- 
ment. Essays on Poetry and Poets is a book 
which insists on being read with cure, and 
well repays it; for Mr. Noel writes about 
poets with the insight of a fellow-craftsmaa, 
and would be well worth listening to even 
if he did not say what he does say admirably. 

The essays here collected together, though 
dealing directly with ten different pocts and 
written at different times, are closely related 
through important principles of criticism 
variously illustrated. Thus the subject of 
the excellent first chapter, the poetic inter- 
pretation of nature, is developed particularly 
in the essays on Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Whitman. Herein, to begin 
with, poetic metaphor is justified against the 
‘pathetic fallacy” criticism of Mr. Ruskin, 
who charges certain metaphors with being 
false, not because they do not express spiritual 
analogy, but because they marry ideas which 
Mr. Ruskin declines to recognise as inter- 
marriageable according to his own tables of 
affinity ; not because they are frigid conceits 
telling nothing, explaining nothing, but be- 
cause they mean nothing scientifically. Thus 
he finds fault with Keats’s 


‘‘ Down whose green back the short-lived foam, 
all hoar, 

Bursts gradual with a wayward indolence.’’ 
Stricture on this from such a master of 
metaphor in more than one art is surely 
“only his fun.” Metaphor is one of many 
ways in which we help each other, ‘ lending 
our minds out,” as Fra Lippo has it. It is 
not given to any single man to see all things 
in all their relations at one time; the rela- 
tions expressible in numbers are not true to 
the exclusion of all others. 

The essay on Chatterton is not the happiest 
in the book; perhaps Mr. Noel is inclined to 
place Chatterton higher than most people 
will. And surely to gird at Horace Wal- 
pole after such very capable treatment from 
a succession of able hands is to kill a very 
dead man. The sixty pages or so on Byron, 
however, are full of valuable and timely 
matter. In him Mr. Noel sees the poet of 
revolution, and ‘‘ England is not a congenial 
home of revolution,” says he; and one may 
gratefully acquiesce. But Byron’s dissonant 
calls to urms satisfied the want of other 
nations, if not his own; and he is probably 
the most popular of all English poets beyond 
England. He is easy to understand for those 
who find Shakspere hard. A satirist speaks 
plainly, inasmuch as the seamy side of 
things presents the same appearance all 
the world over, whereas undamaged colours 
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appeal to less cosmopolitan tastes. More- 
over, Byron is a declaimer, and, there- 
fore, acceptable to at least Latin races. His 
unpopularity with the superior critics of his 
own nation may be largely due to the poorness 
of the blank verse of his dramas, of which 
Mr. Noel says that it ‘‘is probably the worst 
ever written by a great poet.” Faults in 
this kind in English verse are not so obvious 
to Frenchmen and Germans, for who knows 
how much of the meaning (besides the beauty) 
of poetry is lost by being read in a foreign 
tongue, or what subtle defects are not even 
to be felt except by an ear to the language 
born? Mr. Noel points out fairly to what 
limitations Byron’s genius was subject through 
his aristocratic leanings. It is true he is 
often only half in earnest, just as, in another 
way, as the essay shows, his great epic, Don 
Juan, is an epic of a period of transition in 
European development. Mr. Noel is not 
blind to the occasional meanness of the great 
poet or the monotony of some of his types; 
but he rightly insists on Byron’s claims to 
greatness, showing what was admirable and 
honest in his life, and what is abiding in his 
poetry. Finally, he deals more temperately 
than is possible for all men with that ‘‘ strange 
story ” which has certainly damned someone’s 
reputation irretrievably, but not Byron’s. 

Next in interest to the essay on Byron are the 
studies Mr. Noel has made of contemporaries 
—Tennyson, Browning, and Walt Whitman. 
Which of these three studies is best it is hard 
to say. The steady and measured enthusiasm 
of the last, which begins with a confession of 
faith, is infectious and convincing. Whit- 
man’s extraordinary insight, his vivifying 
sympathy, his want of moral (as Mr. Noel 
calls it) and aerial perspective, his prophet- 
like utterance, his triumphant faith, his 
inspired touches of description, his manliness, 
his sense of “‘ personal worth,” his humanity 
—these and many other subjects vital to the 
right knowing of Whitman are very clearly 
set forth. To be sure, Whitman’s expression 
‘‘must be admitted to be often strong, in- 
adequate, clumsy, and harsh ; sometimes even 
stilted, bombastic, and inflated.” But we 
could hardly have him on other terms. As 
for his contempt of metre, it is not every 
poet who has the ear of a Swinburne, though, 
to judge from the work which Whitman has 
given us, we almost feel that he might, if he 
pleased, be as powerful in the fetters of 
regular rhythm as he is in that which is more 
instinctive and to all appearance irregular. 
After all, metre and rhyme are often judicious 
restraints which the poet imposes on himself, 
lest his vehemence should become inarticulate. 
Sometimes even the most ingenious poet is 
in such a hurry to be forward with his task 
that he stops gaps with the like of ‘‘ dickens”’ 
and ‘‘tickens,” ‘‘ Witenagemot’’ and “ bag 
’em hot”; but these are not the things to 
judge him by. 

The essay on Browning opens with an 
indignant rebuke of the ‘‘ Art-for-Art” 
doctrine, ‘‘a theory misbegotten by critical 
wind upon mere versified vacuity,” which 
says that ‘form is all and the substance 
nothing.” But Mr. Noel’s protest strikes 
one as far tco vehement. Who are these 
versificulators? Why is Mr. Noel so very 
much in earnest? Mr. Dobson and Mr. Lang 
he specially excepts; but are all other 





writers of ‘‘ Society ” verse to be anathema? 
Poetasters and criticasters may very reason- 
ably object to Mr. Noel’s swinging blows, 
directed at noonein particular. Isa poetaster 
a man who writes only one indifferent poem, 
or is he one who has got into the bad habit 
of poetastising? By ‘‘criticaster” Mr. Noel 
seems to mean the ‘“Art-for-Art” person, 
who, so far as he is comprehensible, is ade- 
quately dealt with. 

‘‘To Mr. Browning,” says his critic, “the 
significance of life is more . than it 
is to good people who write tracts.” No poet 
or prime-minister can see so many sides of an 
action or character as Browning. His subtle 
sense of the complexity of motive makes him 
the most tolerant poet alive. Those to whom 
to read Browning is something more than the 
pastime of an idle day will recognise the depth 
and truth of Mr. Noel’s appreciation. 


“In Browning we find no despair; he 
preaches energy at our life-task, doing our 
chosen work with all our might ; he tells us to 
o— below custom and convention, and lay 

old of what is true, satisfying, and abiding in 
our spirits; yea, even when we fail in the eyes 
of the world, he assures us that we may trust 
God, the Father of our spirits, to perfect te 
good honest work we have begun, i» His own 
best manner, and to renew our youth like the 


eagle’s, if not here, then hereafter. Shockingly 
unscientific !” 


To those of us who were born recently it 
sounds odd to be assured that the men of a 
past generation ‘‘deemed Tennyson terribly 
obscure.” The reminder suggests the hope 
that our descendants will not shy at the gnarls 
and twists in Browning’s work. ‘‘ Through 
Tennyson,” says his critic, ‘‘doubts, aspira- 
tions, visions unfamiliar to the aging, 
breathed melodiously.” He spoke to his own 
generation in its own language, about what 
concerned it most deeply. ‘The Idylls come in 
for faithful and discriminating judgment at 
Mr. Noel’s hands. He quotes Mr. John 
Morley’s opinion that they are ‘‘ such little 
pictures as might adorn a lady’sschool.” So, 
to be sure, they might; but, as Mr. Noel says, 
‘this dictum seems to lack point and pene- 
tration.” And then, delightfully (cterum 
Crispinus), ‘‘ had it proceeded only from some 
rhyming criticaster, alternating with the 
feeble puncture of his sting the worrying 
iteration of his own doleful drone, it might 
have been passed over as simply an imperti- 
nence”” Mr Noel enquires into the meaning 
of the Holy Grail and the quest for it. 
Naturally he does not see in it mere super- 
naturalism. ‘‘The whole treatment suggests 
more. . . ~. Does it not rather stand for 
that secret of the higher life as sought in any 
form of supernatural religion, involving acts 
of worship and asceticism and religious con- 
templation ?” At all events, it is to be hoped 
that no one will ask Lord Tennyson. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Noel seems to set a 
higher value on the laureate’s plays than is 
usually the case. 

The space devoted in this volume to Victor 
Hugo is full of good things. Of course, the 
writer does not pretend to deal even super- 
ficially with the whole of the great poet’s 
work ; but he touches sympathetically a few 
masterpieces such as L’ Année Terrible, L’ Art 
@étre Grand-pére, the Légende des Siécles, Les 
Chatiments, Marion Delorme, Le Roi s’amuse, 
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dwelling particularly on L’ Homme qui rit, Les 
Travailleurs dela Mer, and Quatre-vingt-treize. 
Mr. Noel is not blinded by partizanship—for 
which, in truth, there should be no room— 
though the curious judgments passed on Hugo, 
with an eye rather to his rare extravagances 
than his consistent greatness, make much of 
the essay a defence and protest. 

The Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats essays 
seem slighter. Perhaps not much is n>w to be 
said of Wordsworth, whose ‘‘ cheerful wisdom 
and prevailing inward happiness” Jeft him 
less troubled by the complexity of things 
than some of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. Mr. Noel probably shires with most 
people the opinion that the main impression 
of Wordsworth’s work is ethical. Away 
there on the heights life was not to Words- 
worth as it is to more perturbed dwellers in 
the plains below. The peace about him is 
therefore always delightful to weary souls, 
but not always satisfying. Perhaps this 
limitation was of the same parentage as his 
lack of ‘‘ dramatic power,” a certain want of 
sympathy, an inability to come down and 
fight. This essay will win all suffrages in 
its defence of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ minuteness.”’ 
It points out how he spiritualises nature, by 
which Mr. Noel does not mean that the poet 
puts into her what is not there. “ A lover is 
the only person who sees his mistress truly.” 
One would fain acknowledge the wisdom and 
penetration of Mr. Noel’s words on Keats an 
Shelley. With Keats, at least, he is in keen 
accord. It is not quite clear, however, what 
he means by writing that ‘“‘the Greeks were 
mere charming story-tellers, not allegorical 
and moral at all; and so far no doubt our 
Keats was not Greek.” Nodoubta sustained 
metaphor, like an allegory, is generally the 
product of a late self-consciousness; but it 
would be easier to understand Mr. Noel if 
there were (say) no Greek tragedy extant. 
And if it is right to call Keats’s work Greek, 
it is chiefly so, perhaps, because of the native 
and unadulterated sympathy of his spirit with 
a mythology which in outline he got only at 
second-hand, and the faultless harmony and 
measure of the songs in which he immor- 
talised that sympathy. If he had ‘‘ known 
Greek,” he would probably have been no 
greater poet. 

Mr. Noel has done well to collect these 
most suggestive essays. It is difficult to lay 
them aside without regret. 

P. A. Barnett. 








Upland and Meadow: a Poaetquissings 


Chronicle. By Charles C. Abbott. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


Dr. Caartes Assorr deserves to be well 
known to all lovers of nature on this side 
of the Atlantic. His Upland and Meadow is 
the most delightful book of its kind which 
America has given to us, and it closely 
approaches White’s Selborne. Not only is the 
author a keen and close observer, an accurate 
and patient listener, a master of cunning 
contrivances in his pursuits of nature, but he 
has good spirits, good humour, good temper, 
and a good heart. We do not read many 
pages till we get as much interested in his 
own nature as in his observations of nature ; 
and he deserves our thanks for not carrying 
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a gun in his rambles, nor for making any 
attempt at fine writing in his pages. é 

The book, which would have been improved 
by better classification or arrangement, is an 
honest, healthy bit of work, literally filled 
with a naturalist’s observations, and made 
living by a strong common-sense. It is very 
unlike the books of another school, who 
value observations not for themselves but for 
literary effect. Not that Dr. Abbott’s book 
is written in a frigid style. It is, I think, 
delightfully written, avoiding exaggeration, 
and coming to the point at once (though, it is 
worthy of note that he more than once uses, 
like the Scots, ‘‘ gotten’? for got). His aim 
is thus stated at the outset : 


‘“‘T have seldom seen a half-acre that was not a 
‘zoo’ which the study of a lifetime would fail 
to exhaust; but, if this is the sole incentive to 
take a recreative stroll in the upland or meadow, 
it were better to stay at home. 

‘On the other hand, to feel that whatever 
creature we may meet will prove companion- 
able—that it is no stranger, but rather an 
amusing and instructive friend, assures us both 
pleasure and profit whenever we chance abroad. 

‘* He who has this interest in the life about 
him can never be lonely, wander wheresoever 
he will, nor return from a contemplative ramble 
other than a wiser and happier man.” 


Dr. Abbott’s rambles were confined to a small 
circuit at Poaetquissings Creek, New Jersey. 
The botanist, the conchologist, the student of 
insect life, the microscopist, the archaeologist, 
and, let me add, the student of human nature, 
willoneand all find the book well worth reading. 
Its very richness makes it difficult to review. 
Dr. Abbott keeps us, to use his own phrase, 
‘‘on the go.”” He interests us with his own 
individuality and his cunning contrivances in 
his studies. 


“I am a professional listener. My business 
with nature is to catch the firstlings of every 
eine but I never do it.” ‘I find my 
rother naturalists are all inclined to over- 
rate their powers of observation. The truth is, 
if one’s mind is on subjects of a wholly different 
character, coots might be directly in one’s path 
and not be seen.” ‘‘I cannot find that any of 
our animals live strictly up to the rules laid 
down for them in the library.” ‘I asked a 
rr farmer when he thought the spring 
fairly set in; I asked him again about 
blooming flowers, and he told me of dandelions 
and green grass that had amused him ‘by 


their pluck, seein’ sometimes they were covered 
with snow.’ ” 


It is to his mind, from the facts he has col- 
lated, conclusively shown that temperature 
alone has almost nothing to do with a bird’s 
movements, and that summer birds can with- 
stand a winter climate. He has also a con- 
viction of a mysterious relationship between 
atmospheric conditions and animal activity. 


‘‘There is not a nammal in the land to-day 
that is not a closer student of man and his 
habis than natur-lists are of the habits of 
mammals. The creatures we essay to study 
play t o-peep with us whenever we go abroad.” 


Referring to the marsh wrens building their 
complete globular nests, he says they 


Pee Ages sileut, nor yet did they sing, while 
at work; tut ut-ered frequently short, sharp, 
sibilant chirps ani twitterings, Toh as I have 


never hearJ at any other time. It was plainly 
their conversation.” 


Dr. Abbott answers Burrough’s question, 





‘* Who has heard the snow-bird sing ?”’ in the 
affirmative, and adds that the bird sings 


louder, longer, and sweeter before a snowstorm, ‘ 


and that the song may be fairly well expressed 
by ‘‘Snow’s coming, ’tis, ’tis, tis”? Hawks 
on tree tops aroused in him the desire to see 
the country from their point of view, and he 
gratified his whim. He followed his old toad, 
that had for years enjoyed cosy quarters near 
the kitchen door, and found that it nightly 
hopped to the meadows, called out, and waited 
as for ananswer. In pursuit of the creatures 
he wished most to see, he has spent the night 
on the river with a lantern illuminating deep 
waters. He has also wrapped himself in a 
blanket, and sat from midnight to dawn in 
the woods with a small bull’s-eye lantern 
hidden away ready for use; and the most mar- 
vellous episode that occurred was sounds of 
steps approaching inthe dark. They reach his 
side. An animal’s breath is on his face; and, 
on turning on his lantern light, there, in utter 
bewilderment, stood his neighbour's heifer! 
He has sat down to watch his fence-rail spider, 
and taken it a handful of flies. The spider 
stood in the door of her den and watched him. 
He waited and watched a few minutes. He 
felt a stinging sensation, and turned round to 
find a spider—his spider’s visitor—had selected 
his hat as a prop of new webbing, and had 
fastened it to his nose as an additional support. 
A tree toad has jumped on to the rim of his 
hat as he sat on the grass. One October day 
he gave his spider a beetle-grub, but the 
spider would not have it. ‘It bit it, pushed 
it, and finally snapped the cords beneath and 
let it fall; then mended the web so neatly 
none could determine where it had been 
broken.” One of the finest episodes in the 
naturalist’s library is that of him climbing 
bare-footed a tall elm overhanging the river in 
search of the yellow-throated vireo’s eggs, 
against great dangers and physical difficulties, 
while his pleasure on reaching the ground 
with the eggs in his mouth was so great that 
he shouted for joy, and at the same time swal- 
lowed the eggs. His experiments near nests 
with small mirrors, wherein no birds seemed 
to be surprised at seeing their reflections, 
though they supposed them to be in water; 
his flying a gaudy bird-kite in view of nesting 
king birds; his teasing ant-lions; his obser- 
vations on sparrows nest-building ; his beauti- 
ful description of field-mice ; his experiments 
in plugging up a kingfisher’s nest ; his notes 
on migration of birds; and his conversations 
with that rural representative of the old 
world, Miles Overfield—‘‘The world,” he 
said, “was just about right when I was 
young; why couldn’t it stand still ?””—are all 
of great interest and value to those who ap- 
preciate original observations. 

Books lie this make us more interested in 
Awerica than do the countless volumes of 
travellers. There is that charm of freshness, 
that power of interesting us as much as the 
writer was himself interested, that frank in- 
quisitiveness—though it may smack a little 
of the modern interviewer carried to the world 
of upland meadow, river, and trees, taking 
stealthy views at the midnight side of nature 
with a dark lantern—which make the book 
attractive from beginning to end, which make 
us read every page, and make it, by our keep- 
ing it as a book of reference, memorable. It 
abounds not only in facts but in fancy; and 





so a boy from school or a world-wise father 
will find that it adds to his joys in the open 
air, or reveals the wonderful life about his 
feet. James Purves. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Delamere. By E. Curzon. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Lucia. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Barren Title. By T. W. Speight. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Loadstone of Love. 
(White. ) 


The Beautiful Lady Chichester. By A. M. 
Monro. (London Literary Society.) 


Lady Queensfield. By Nicholas Dickson. 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 


Crime and Punishment. By Fedor Dostoieffeky. 
(Vizetelly.) 


Tux reader of Delamere who has not read 
Mr. Curzon’s earlier work, Tie Violinist of 
the Quartier Latin, is apt to be discouraged 
by the opening chapter, which is full of limp 
description. What could well be weaker, or 
less truly graphic, than such a sentence as 
this— 

‘The deer park, studded with gigantic oaks 
and beeches, stretches to an immense extent 
on one side; while, on the other, the ground 
slopes suddenly towards a picturesque valley, 
watered by the Iser; and all eens in their 
ever-varying beauty, rise the wooded declivities 
and purple peaks, presenting a landscape that 
might charm a Turner ”’? 

But when one has made his way through the 
deer park and all the other surroundings of 
Delamere, ‘‘ the seat of the De Ruthyns,” into 
the house itself, he discovers where the 
strength of Mr. Curzon lies. Delamere is the 
centre of a sufficient number of misfortunes 
and conspiracies to equip half-a-dozen works 
of fiction. In it, or connected with it at 
one time or another, are a brother who 
defrauds his niece of her inheritance and yet 
cherishes a political ambition which involves 
his ‘‘ mastering the intricacies of the currency 
and banking questions that agitated the com- 
mercial world’; his wife, who becomes 
cognisant of the fraud, but who is as 
good a woman as ever was married to the 
wrong man; his wife’s German half-brother, 
who discovers the fraud and does his best to 
trade upon it ; and an Italian serving-woman, 
who ‘hates Chelsea and thinks Battersea 
Park dull,” whom the German half-brother 
endeavours to make a tool of, but who makes 
atool of him. Add to the complications, in 
which these characters figure, a game of 
matrimonial cross-purposes which very nearly 
ends in Evelyn de Rathyn’s old lover, Col. 
Stamer, marrying not her, but her niece, 
whom she has intended for her own son; and 
it will be seen that Mr. Curzon has all the 
materials for a stirring story. The worst of it is 
that there is so much stir that the author 
hardly gives fair play to his undoubted power 
of sketching character. Teresa, the Italian 


In 8 vols. 


In 2 


By Jean Middlemass. 


girl, who is destined to mar the plots of her 
recreant lover, Bernard Waldstein, is a really 
admirable portrait, and so is M. Dufour, her 
honest and comic French wooer and winner, 
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Evelyn de Ruthyn strikes one, however, as 
wanting in moral purpose for so good a 
woman as the author would have us 
believe her to be. It is not easy to 
see why, when she learns the deceit that 
has been practised by her first husband, 
she does not reveal it. Colonel Stamer, her 
hero, is equally weak. No good reason is 
given for his drifting into a loveless marriage 
with a lunatic, or subsequently into a quasi- 
engagement with poor Fleurette, Evelyn’s 
niece. Mr. Curzon falls, indeed, into the 
too common mistake of crowding his canvas 
with characters. He would succeed better 
were he to be content to draw fewer, and to 
draw them all with care, which he is evi- 
dently quite capable of doing. But he must 
eschew landscapes and politics. 


Lucia is strong where Delamere is weak. 
There are points of resemblance between 
the old French chateau of Harlay and 
the English mansion of Delamere. But 
Mrs. Craven has not more than a dozen 
characters in all, and she wisely concentrates 
her attention on three of these—Count Geof- 
froy, the master of Harlay and a royalist 
noble of the old school; his daughter Lucia, 
who returns to his house a widow; and 
Gauthier D’Arcy, the conipanion of her child- 
hood. As a portrait, Gauthier is little 
short of a masterpiece~ A French aristocrat 
with the best instincts of his order, he sets 
himself to become a great ‘‘captain of in- 
dustry”; and, being endowed with a will as 
resolute as M. Ohnet’s ‘‘ Maitre des Forges,” 
he succeeds. He also cherishes what for a 
time he believes to be a hopeless passion for 
Lucia, with whom, set free from an unhappy 
marriage, he resumes his acquaintance in the 
beginning of the story. Matters are not im- 
proved when Lucia tries to induce Gauthier 
to marry her friend Jacqueline. But what 
seems a crowning blow descends upon him 
when he rescues a child from death by fire at 
his factory, at the cost of his eyesight and 
almost of his life. This blow proves, of 
course, a blessing in disguise. Lucia dis- 
covers her ‘ove for Gauthier at the moment 
that life appears to be crushed out of him; 
and when he is restored to health, but not to 
the use of his eyes, she overcomes the feeble and 
temporary opposition of her father and insists 
on marrying him. Luciais a charming French 
sketch. Made a woman, but not embittered, 
by her first unfortunate marriage, her beauty, 
goodness, and sincerity in all things—even in 
the avowal of her feelings for Gauthier—will 
be found invincible by the reader of this story, 
as they were by Gauthier. Her father, too, is 
an unaffected and chivalrous gentleman; and 
Donald and Jacqueline—a brother and sister 
who are encouraged and indeed ennobled by 
the example of Gauthier and Lucia—are but 
slightly inferior to them. Of its kind—for it 
is clearly a story with a purpose—Lucia is as 
good a novel as has been published for a long 
time. Mrs. Craven might have spared her 
readers certain conversations and digressions 
about Montalembert, Lacordaire, and the anti- 
Voltairean reaction in France. But there is 
not much else that could be spared. 


A Barren Title is a very clever, carefully 
constructed, and enjoyable story. It is not 
unfair to Mr. Speight to say that his hero 
John Fildew, otherwise Jo 


Marmaduke 





Lorrimore, ninth Earl of Loughton, resembles 
Messrs. Besant and Rice’s Dick Mortiboy, is, 
indeed, Dick Mortiboy, middle-aged, mildewed, 
and coarsened. But a very likeable Rohemian 
he is, in spite of his indolence, his selfish 
good nature, which does duty for unselfish- 
ness, and his weakness for brandy-and-water. 
One can hardly help forgiving the tricks he 
plays on the Dowager Lady Loughton, which 
first of all secure him an income and then 
enable him to have it doubled; and even the 
more questionable concealment of his true posi- 
tion from his wife and son. For, Bohemian 
and cynic though he is to the core, he is 
not without generosity and courage. He 
sends money to old public-house ‘ pals’’ who 
are in distress, nurses an opponent through a 
fever, and meets his death when endeavouring 
to rescue a child from a fire. But whatever 
may be thought of John Fildew’s character, 
the double life he leads is depicted with un- 
questionable skill and humour. There is an 
element of staginess in the accident which 
enables Clement Fildew, artist and heir to the 
Loughton earldom, to make love to Miss 
Collumpton, heiress to the Loughton wealth ; 
but all Mr. Speight’s surprises are admirably 
managed. 

The most that need be said of The Loadstone 
of Love is that it is not worthy of Miss Middle- 
mass. Everybody and everything in it are 
commonplace—the heroine, her lawn-tennis 
lover, her choleric father, her abduction with 
a view to revenge and ransom, and her rescue. 
It may be allowed, indeed, that even in 
fiction disreputable English sporting characters 
are not in the habit of seeking to raise the 
wind after the manner specially affected by 
Greek brigands. But the abduction incident is 
not neatly woven into the plot. Altogether, 
The Loadstone of Love gives the impression of 
having been written to order. Rather happily, 
Miss Middlemass cannot write to order. 


The Beautiful Lady Chichester should be 
regarded less as a novel thar. as an exercise 
in novel writing. A pretty woman who 
marries a wealthy doctrinaire for his money, 
and is saved from ruin when on the point of 
eloping with another man, to discover that 
her husband is a very lovable man after all, 
and to be in consequence happy ever after- 
wards, is a very familiar character in fiction 
nowadays. Nor is there much in this story 
to atone for a hackneyed plot that verges on 
riskiness. But Mr. Monro writes in a rather 
lively style, and so better things may be 
expected from him than The Beautiful Lady 
Chichester. When dealing with the high 
matters of ‘‘ society,” he should beware of 
vulgarity. It is surely a little vulgar for one 
gentleman to send bouquets to the wife of 
another, even if she is supposed to be alienated 
from her husband, at all events without 
taking some pains to conceal the questionable 
compliment from that more or less interested 
person. 


Mr. Dickson describes his Lady Queensfield 
as ‘‘a Border holiday”; and, indeed, it is 
not so much a novel as a mélange of 
Scotch scenery, story-telling, feudalism, and 
Presbyterianism. But there is a thread of 
story in it. 1t has ahero—one Hugh Jervis- 
wood, an Edinburgh solicitor—and a very 
handy and versatile hero he is, for he can 
officiate as a dog-doctor, and even fill a pulpit 





when necessary, not to speak of his capacity 
in the way of stopping wild horses and 
rescuing alarmed ladies. Besides, he marries 
the daughter of Lady Queensfield’s chamber- 
lain and becomes chamberlain himself. But 
Mr. Dickson makes his little plot subservient 
to his main design, which is that of taking us 
into the Scott country, and revisiting Mel- 
rose, Dryburgh, Yarrow, Bemersyde, and the 
Eildon Hills. Mr. Dickson writes very agree- 
ably; and his characters have at least the 
merit of being genuine Scotch folk. 


Absurdly bepraised, extravagant, incoherent, 
and even tedious, though Crime and Punish- 
ment is, it is not devoid of literary force. It 
is described as a Russian “ realistic” novel, 
presumably because the heroine is one of the 
saints of the pavement who have recently be- 
come fashionable. But M. Fedor Dostoieffsky 
does not, to do him justice, search the gutter 
for his characters. Raskolnikoff, the St. 
Petersburg student-hero of this story, who 
finds his guardian angel in Sounia, a poor girl 
whom the poverty of her family and the 
drunkenness of her father have driven into the 
streets, is not bad i the crdinary sense of the 
word. He is only mad and poor, and given 
to what he calls psychology ; and in a frenzy 
of madness, privation, and philosophy, he 
murders a female usurer and her sister, intend- 
ing—so far as he is capable of intending any- 
thing—to start as a soca N apoleon with 
the money he finds in the house of the mur- 
dered women as his capital. But he fails 
through weakness of will; and, after evading 
justice for a time, confesses his crime, and is 
sent to Siberia, where, under the influence of 
Sounia, he becomes a new and comparativly 
sane man. Besides Raskolnikoff and Sounia, the 
chief characters in Crime and Punishment are 
his mother, his sister, and her three lovers— 
Razoumikhin, a fellow-student, Looskhin, a 
low-minded official, and Svidrigailoff, a wild 


sensualist. These three last, especiall 
Razoumikhin, who is a sort of morn 
George Warrington, are ably drawn. There 
are many passionate scenes in Crime and 
Punishment; one of them, between Svidri- 
gailoff and Raskolnikoff’s sister, in which the 
latter fires at her lover with a revolver, is 
sketched with great, and, indeed, revolt- 
ing, power. Nor is Crime and Punishment 
devoid of humour, or of almost Juvenalian 
satire, upon the present condition of society 
in Russia. But before M. Dostoieffsky can 
become a successful novelist of the realistic, or 
of any other, order, he must learn the art of 
condensation. Whatever M. Zola’s faults 
may be, he is never wearisome. 

Wirtram Wattace. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
Cruces and Criticisms: an Examination of 
certain Passages in Greek and Latin Texts. 
By W. W. Marshall. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. 
Marshall’s pamphlet contains attempts to 
emend five passages of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, eleven of Cicero’s Correspondence, and 
a few from Plutarch, Virgil, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon; twenty-four in all. emenda- 
ments are marked by some boldness and origi- 
nality; and, although we are seldom able to 
think his suggestions probable, yet he brings 
forward a good many arguments in their be- 
half, As an example, let us take Virgil, 
Aen, 11,774, “‘ Aureus ex humeris sonat arcus, 
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Sy Geiaioas Ganthig 4 goles bow, when Bae 
by Chloreus carrying a golden bow, when line 
7 3 said he had one of horn, Lycio cornu; and, 
as there is also the MS. reading erat for sonat 
ayn perhaps, came in from 652), there must 
something wrong: erat arcus is nearer the 
truth than sonat, but it really covers some other 
lost word. Now, what weapons ought Chloreus 
to have? He is an Etruscan, and might well 
such arms as the men of Clusium, ‘“‘ quis 
tela sagittae Gorytique leves humeris et letifer 
arcus.” Perhaps then gorytus underlies erat 
arcus, and we should ‘* Aureus ex humero 
rytus, et aurea vati Cassida.” If so, gorytus 
rasan Be owing to a confusion with Gortynia 
just above. This is certainly in 
Stat. Theb. 4.265 sq., apparently imitating 
Virg. Aen. 11.771-7, has ‘‘Terga Cydonaea 
gorytus arundine pulsat.” But unfortunately 
the same passage of Statius also contains sonat 
arcus. Cornu must surely be put merely for 
‘*bow,” without any precise reference to 
material. For Aen. 11.319, ‘‘Exercent colles, 
atque horum asperrima pascunt,”’ Mr. Marshall 
suggests poscunt, ‘‘they lay a demand on.” 
For such agricultural use of posco he qnotes 
Georg. 1.127-8 and Ov. Met. 1.138-9 ‘‘ segetes— 
poscebatur humus” ; for posco without an accu- 
sative of the thing demanded, Aen. 1.666, to 
which he might add Horace, O. 1.32.1, whether 
we read there poscimur or poscimus. But we 
confess that it still seems to us less harsh to 
keep pascunt, and make it mean with Heyne 
“they use for pasture.” On Plutarch’s Life 
of Gaius Gracchus, c. 12, Mr. Marshall discusses 
the a difficulty of the exact meaning of 
sardonic laughter. We do not pretend to 
know what it means here; but, at any rate, it 
must not be overlooked that, while the phrase 
about the laughter comes from Hom. (d. 
20.302, taken along with 347, the following 
expression, od yryvéoxortes Sco aitols oxdros ex 
tav abrod mepixéxuta modrrevudrwy, is probably 
suggested by another incident in the same 
scene, the darkness which Theoclymenus (0d. 
20.351-2) saw around the heads of the suitors. 
Gaius Gracchus, with the readiness of an orator, 
turned Homer’s whole passage to account 
ainst his Sepenents; and it is doubtful whether 
Plutarch understood more of what he said than 
the reference to Zap3évov yéAwra. Perhaps he 
did not see the point of even that; at any rate 
he has not conveyed it to us. But taking 
oxéros thus, there is no occasion to amend the 
passage by the suggestion of Mr. Marshall’s 
friend, eé for 0d yryvéoxovres. The suitors did not 
know of the darkness. 


Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissen- 
schaft. Edited by I. Miiller. Parts 1-3, 
(Nordlingen: Beck.) It is always difficult to 
review a manual, and the manual before us is 
intended to summarise in fourteen parts the 
results of all classical philology. Still, it is 
due to the readers of the ACADEMY to give 
them notice of the progress of a most useful 
work. The parts already issued contain Latin 
and Greek grammar and lexicography, rhetoric, 
metric, the science of criticism, palaeography, 
and (as usual in Germany) a history of phil- 
ology. The series thus resembles Freund’s 
f Triennium, but it is adapted to more 
advanced scholars, The writers are all special- 
ists, and their work maintains a high level. 
Perhaps the Latin by Schmalz and 
Stolz, and Blass’s pages on criticism and 

graphy, are the most valuable portions 
of the work. Brugmann’s Greek grammar is 
able, of course, but very one-sided, and its 
syntax is so short as to be useless. The article 
on Greek lexicography is not very satisfactory 
to one who wants to be instructed. English 
readers, too, will be surprised to find Liddell 
and Scott and Sophocles omitted, while a full 
La iy ote ven to “‘Passow.” But, on the 
whole, andbuch seems likely to fulfil its 


ious; and 





aim admirably. Certainly we have ourselves 
found it useful as a book of reference for a busy 
man, who cannot “‘ keep up ”’ in all subjects. 


Livy, Book XXI. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, by the Rev. L. D. Dowdall. 
a Bell.) In one sense Mr. Dow- 

’s labours have been unnecessary, since they 
have carried him across ground already oc- 
cupied by Mr. Capes’s excellent little edition of 
books xxi.-xxii. of Livy. But he has him- 
self produced a very useful schoolbook. The 
text is in the main thatof Madvig. The Intro- 
duction is somewhat sketchy ; But the notes 
are clear, to the point, and seldom missing on 
any difficult construction or passage. Onc. 17, 
§ 8, the force of suo in ‘‘ duae Romanae legiones 
cum suo justu equitatu” seems hardly brought 
out by translating ‘‘ with their regular comple- 
ment of cavalry.” Livy apparently meant by 
suo to distinguish the (600) Roman cavalry from 
the 1600 mentioned below, who were but allies. 
On c. 43, §15, the use of eductum for the 
commoner educatum might, perhaps, have been 
pointed out. But opinion will always differ as 
to whether enough has been said in notes, and 
Mr. Dowdall’s notes may very safely be re- 
commended for schoolboys. 


Livy, Booke XXIII.-XXIV. Edited, with 
In uction and Notes, by G. C. Macaulay. 
(Macmillan.) Of the two books which this 
edition covers we have carefully followed it 
through the first. It, too, has its text based 
upon that of Madvig. But we cannot say exactly 
the same of Mr. Macaulay’s work as of Mr. 
Dowdall’s. It is another of those careful 
studies of a limited portion of an author of 
which Macmillan’s ‘‘ Classical Series” contains 
so many. But, whereas it is meant for ‘‘read- 
ing in the upper forms of schools,” it seems to 
us much more fit for the masters than for the 
boys. The notes—excellent of their kind—are 
not numerous enough for boys, and are often 
rather over their heads. Few boys will stop to 

uzzle out a Latin note, even one recommended 
y the name of Gronovius; and none of them 
are likely to be in a position to read Marquardt’s 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung or Kihnast’s Haupt- 
punkte der Livianischen Syntax. Where is the 
school library which contains the latter? 
Something of the same sort may be said of 
Introduction II., on the Sources of the Narra- 
tive. It lays down Livy’s authorities plainly 
enough, and proceeds to draw certain inferences 
about their relation to each other; but it 
nowhere states the A, B, C of the thing, 
the elementary considerations about historical 
evidence, which, if a boy’s attention is to be 
turned to sources at all, should be explained to 
him first, that he may see the rules illustrated 
or violated by the composer whom he is going 
to read. On xxiii, 23, § 4, ‘ut ordo ordini 
non homo homini praelatus videretur,” there 
should surely be a note to explain that ordo 
ordint means different classes of ex-magistrates, 
a thing not likely to be plain to schoolboys. 
In c. 32, §19, we doubt whether conquisitionem 
is only ‘‘-a stricter kind of delectus carried out 
by Roman officials in the country itself.” The 
mere raising of troops is dealt with in §§1 
and 14; and we suspect that conquisitionem 
means looking up the men who had gone 
home, or fled north after the defeat of Cannae. 
The verb conquirere is used of exactly such an 
errand in Livy xxv. 22, which chapter also 
(though this may be only a coincidence) con- 
tains a reference to Cannae. But Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s introductions and notes will be found 
well worthy the attention of seniors. 


Livy, Books XXI.-XXIII. With Introduction 
and Notes by M T. Tatham. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) The earlier books of Livy’s 
account of the md Punic War have had 


many English editors of late, partly perhaps 
because books xxi.-xxiii. are those required 





in one of the Oxford Pass Schools. Mr. 
Dowdall has edited book xxi, Mr. Capes 
xxi, xxii, Mr. Macaulay xxiii., xxiv., and 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb have published 
a translation of xxi.-xxv. Nevertheless, there 
was room for Mr. Tatham’s compact and 
scholarly little edition, meant as it professes to 
be for less advanced pupils. The notes seem to 
us very judicious, both in what is said and what 
is omitted. “I have avoided philological 
notes,” Mr. Tatham writes, and he te thereby 
gained room for explanation in other matters. 
Here and there it is possible to criticise one of 
his renderings, or to wish for an additional 
note. On xxii. 37, the expression navium 
classem might be shown to be no mere tautology, 
but an example of the old meaning of classis, 
‘*a force of ships,” not ‘‘a fleet.”’” This use is 
the better worth noting because, while Virgil 
has it in Aeneid, vii. 716, Livy was himself 
puzzled by his authorities employing it else- 
where (iv. 34). On praetore suo, in xxiii. 19, 
Mr. Tatham has the note, ‘‘ not the governor of 
Casilinum, but a man now chosen to command 
the Praenestines.” It might have been well to 
add that such praetores are understood to have 
been native and not Roman officers. But on 
the whole Mr. Tatham’s book may be warmly 
recommended for school use. 


T. Livii Ab Urbe Conditd Libri I, IT, 
XXI., XXII. Adjunctae sunt partes selectae 
ex Libris III., IV., VI. Edidit A. Zingerle. 
(Williams & Norgate.) This rather curious 
combination of parts of Livy is, it appears, due 
to recent instructions issued by the Austrian 
Government for the Gymnasia. The book is, 
therefore, intended in uswm scholarum, although 
it contains no commentary. On the other 
hand, it has a useful geographical index, which 
plays at the same time the part of a geo- 
graphical dictignary. It is cheap, strongly 
bound, and (a practice which we recommend 
to the notice of English publishers) the maps 
are attached to the outer instead of the 
inner edge of the cover. In issuing this text 
Herr Zingerle has been able to turn to account 
the work he has done in preparing a large 
edition of Livy. He gives a list of the passages 
in which he departs from the readings of 
Weissenborn (as re-issued by H. J. Miller). 
Many of these are Madvig’s emendations, and 
the points are generally small. 


Xenophon, Anabasis. Book I. By J. Mar- 
shall. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. Mar- 
shall gives us to understand that his edition is 
meant for the use of junior students, and his 
notes and introduction are very judiciously 
adjusted to their wants. The section of the 
introduction upon ‘The Style and Literary 
Character of the Anabasis” strikes us as parti- 
cularly well written, and likely to call into 
activity whatever germs of literary taste a boy 
may possess, We have had some reason to 
suspect lately that Xenophon, with which most 
boys once began Greek, is bei ueezed out 
of use between Delectuses and ers on the 
one hand and harder classical authors on the 
other; and we shall be glad if the present work 
does something to put the book back again 
where it should be—in the hands of all beginners. 
Like Caesar’s Gallic War, the Anabasis just 
the subject and the qualities necessary to 
interest bright boys; and, in both cases, the 
language is simple. But even simple Greek 
spals nebes, and Mr. Marshall has played well 
his part as an editor. 

Sophocles, for the Use of Schools, By L. 
Campbell and E. Abbott. New Edition. In 
2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This edition 
is adapted from Prof. Campbell’s larger edi- 
tion of Sophocles. After each play had been 
published singly, the whole seven have been 
revised and combined into two volumes—one 
with introduction and text, the other contain- 
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ing the notes. The Introduction includes a 
Grammar of Sophocles and sections on the 
metres and MSS. The ‘‘Grammar,” we may 
add, is greatly improved from what it was 
when Prof. Kennedy castigated the scheme of 
the genetive contained in it. Altogether, as a 
small edition of Sophocles, these two volumes 
are admirable. They are sold separately. 


The Sixteen Satires of Juvenal: a New Trans- 
lation. By S. H. Jeyes. (Oxford: Thornton.) 
Mr. Jeyes’ translation will be judged differently 
by opposite schools of criticism. Those who 
look for an exact rendering of Juvenal’s words 
will be disappointed ; those who require in a 
translator something more—spirited transfusion 
and ingenious adaptation to the language and 
associations of our own time—will find much to 
arrest and a great deal to enlighten them. 
Except Mr. Lewis’s version, I know no other 
which grapples with the difficulties of the 
second, sixth, and ninth satires; and as these 
(though for internal reasons usually omitted in 
school editions) are among the highest efforts 
of Juvenal’s genius, and are, besides, apt to be 


more difficult than the average run of the 


satires, we may be thankful to Mr. Jeyes for 
what he has given us, even if in a hundred 
points of detail we differ from his view of the 
meaning. A short specimen from the seventh 
satire—verses 105-114—will suffice : 


‘*But you say they are an idle tribe—loungers, 
unpractised. Then tell me how much is secured 
by the public services of lawyers and the big 
bundles of documents which go about with them. 
Their own talk is tall, and never taller than when 
there is a creditor to listen, or if they have fe't 
a still sharper spur from the fidgeting client who 
brings his huge ledger to pursie a bad debt. 
Then our lawyer sets his big bellows to blow off 
gigantic lies, and covers his front with slobber. 
But, if you want to know his actual gains, you 
may balance the estates of a hundred pleaders by 
a single Red Jacket’s.”’ 


The book is admirably printed, and has the 
considerable recommendation in our commercial 
era of extreme cheapness. 


Aeschines in Ctesiphon'em. Translated by J. 


Edgar. (Edinburgh: Thin.) A very con- 
venient little companion to the s We 
have found it accurate wherever we have tested 


it, though in some passages a higher degree of 
literalness would make it more useful to young 
students. The translation is accompanied by 
an excellent introduction on the history, and 
on the system of Athenian law-courts. 


Schulwérterbuch zur Germania. Von Dr. E. 
Wolff. (Leipzig: Freytag.) This book is a 
specimen of the way in which the desire to 
supersede the lexicon is met in German schools. 
It corresponds, in fact, to the vocabularies 
which Messrs. Macmillan append to their 
‘* Elementary Classics.” It is carefully drawn 
up and clearly printed, has thirty-three illus- 
trations and a map, and costs, for the 100 pages, 
ninepence. We commend the illustrations to 
the notice of English school-publishers. With 
the exception of the Naples head of Vespasian, 
they are tolerably good. 


THE excellent series of classical texts pub- 
lished by Freytag, of Leipzig, and directed by 
Dr. C. Sehenkl, has received two further ad- 
ditions. Nohl’s edition of select hes of 
Cicero has now a third part, includiog the 
Oratio de Imperio Cn, Pompeii and the four 
orations in Catilinam, with a preface of ten 
pages, an adequate argumentum, and convenient 
critical notes at the foot of the page—all for 
sixpence. Klouéek has issued an excellent 
edition of the Aeneid, with no introduction, but 
full critical footnotes and an index of proper 
names, well bound in cloth, for eighteenpence. 
We are doing good service to schoolmasters by 
calling their attention to this series. For school 
use, if the Aeneid only is required, Kloutek’s 





edition is in no way inferior, and is in the 
completeness of its critical a tus much 
superior to Dr. Kennedy’s, published by the 
Cambridge Press at more than three times the 
price. This series has the further advantage 
over that published by Teubner that the paper 
is glazed, and may be written on with ink. 


Zopoxrdous *Avrvydvn pera Kpitinav brouynudrav 
(év *A@hvas). The distinctive feature of this 
book—the author of which, we believe, is Mr. 
A. Pallés—is the variety of conjectural emenda- 
tions offered. Some of these are really astonish- 
ing. Thus, in 369 splrors is condemned and 
avtimodis suggested, though not admitted into 
the text. Another well-known line appears as 
kal prAéyua Kal avenoty ppdvnua kal dorpovduous dpyds 
(354), though it is difficult to see what the last 
two words can mean. Two lines further on the 
difficult at@pia BéAn becomes dvalépeu BéAn, and 
the author remarks simply, 7d ¢& éuijs eixacias 
ANAI@PEIA icoduvaue? pe 7d Svcalpea, Others are 
not bad, but often needless: as, for example, 
ei5éo1 for eiSé7: in 618. There is a very curious 
note on croxd(e, 241, where that word is said 
to be ‘the same as orixi({w, Agam. 1383, and 
ovvévupov Of opdyvyu.” The book is well 
printed. 

Mr. FROwWDE, on behalf of the Oxford Press, 
has sent us a third edition of the translation of 
the Litany, &c., into Greek verses, originally 
issued by the Rev. A. G. Chatfield in 1866. It 
is a very interesting book, handsomely printed 
and bound. As a specimen of Mr. tfield’s 
smoothness of versification, we may quote the 
Philhellene prayer with which he concludes his 
preface to the new edition : 

“Avaxra ob (os ‘EAAdSos Tedpyiov, 

Euvdopdv re pidrdrny + OddAAOL 7° Ged 
Srdprns Avydotwp, was te Bactdikds Sduos + 
dorois 5¢ Soins SABov eiphynv 7° Exew. 

WE have also received: J'erenti Andria, by 
Freeman and Sloman, Xenophon’s Anabasis 1., 
by J. Marshall, and Euripides’ Iphigenia in 
Tauris, by C. 8. Jerram (Clarendon Press 
Series); Cicero de Senectute, by E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, Aeschylus’ Prometheus, by H. M. 
Stephenson, and Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, by 
= — (Macmillan’s Elementary Classics), 
ce., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


FOLLOWING a suggestion made some months 
ago by Lord Rosebery, it has been decided to 
found a Scottish History Society, for the print- 
ing of unpublished documents illustrating the 
civil, religious, and socia! history of Scotland. 
Among the MSS. which it is proposed to pub- 
lish may be mentioned letters of a'l dates for 
the last three centuries, diaries and common- 
place books of biographical and literary in- 
terest, household books, farm and estate 
accounts, genealogical memoranda, as well as 
presbytery and kirk session records, parochial 
registers, and other ecclesiastic documents. 
The president of the society is Lord Rosebery ; 
the secretary is Mr. T. G. Law, of the Signet 
Library; while the council includes the names 
of Prof. Masson, as chairman, Dr. Skene, the 
historiographer royal, the Rev. Dr. Dowden, 
Mr. Aeneas Mackay, &c. The annual sub- 
scription will be one guinea, for which each 
member will receive two volumes of about 320 
pages. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish immediately 
the lecture recently delivered at Oxford by 
Prof. Freeman on ‘‘ George Washington, the 
Expander of England.” It will now bear the 
title of Greater Greece and Greater Britain, with 
an appendix on Imperal Federation. 


THE same publishers have the followin 
novels in the press: Living or Dead, by Hug 
Conway; Neaera: a Tale of Ancient Rome, by 
John W. Graham; and A Lily among Thorns. 





Messrs. BLACKWOOD have in the press a 
novel by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, en 
Masollam: a Problem of the Period. 


Effie Ogilvie, the Story of a Young Life, is 
the title of a novel by Mrs, Oliphant, which 
will be published next week by Messrs. James 
MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow. 


THE late Thomas North was engaged at the 
time of his decease on a History of the 
Church Bells of Hertfordshire and _ their 
Founders; and his unfinished MSS. were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Stahlschmidt, the 
author of Surrey Bells and their Founders, 
who has edited and completed the work. It 
ag issued in a few days by Mr. Elliot 

tock. 


Mr. STANFORD has ready for issue, a Handy 
Guide to Norway, by Thomas B. Willson, the 
result of visits made by the author during the 
past thirteen years. A series of maps, and an 
appendix on the flora and lepideptera of 
Norway, are included. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, have 
in the press a Glossary to the Poetry and Prose 
of Burns, with copious illustrations from 
— authors, compiled by Mr. John Cuth- 

ertson. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND 
FERRIER, of Edinburgh, will publish in the 
course of the present month Edinburgh Past and 
Present, by Mr. J. B. Gillies, with 150 illus- 
trations. There will also be historical and 
scientific notes on the county of Midlothian, 
written by the Rev. James 8. Mill, Miss Flora 
Masson, and Prof. Geikie. The volume will be 
handsomely got up as a souvenir of the Edin- 
burgh International Exhibition, to be opened 
on May 6. 


Mr. W. H. DavEnPporT ADAMS has written 
a work, in two volumes, entitled Good Queen 
Anne; or, Men and Manners, Life and Letters, 
in England’s Augustan Age. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. have made arrange- 
ments for the production of An Official Illus- 
trated Guide to the Great Northern Railway. 
The book, which will be profusely illustrated 
with wood engravings, birdseye-view maps in 
colour, and route maps, will be ready for pub- 
lication early in June. 


Messrs. F, V. WHITE & Co. will issue shortly 
two new novels: T'he Cost of a Lie, by Mrs. 
H. Lovett-Cameron; and The Heiress of Hare- 
dale, by Lady Virgina Sandars. They will 
also publish two shilling novelettes, entitled : 
Bad to Beat, by Captain Hawley Smart; and 
A Pauper Peer, by Major Arthur Griffiths. 


Messrs. Burns & OarTEs’ list of announce- 
ments for May includes: Christian Patience, by 
Bishop Ullathorne; Life of the late Frederick 
Lucas, M.P., founder of the ‘‘ Tablet,” by his 
brother, Mr. Edward Lucas; The Clothes of 
Religion, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward; At Antioch 
again, by Lord Petre; A Month’s Meditations, 
edited by Prior Vaughan; The Following 
of Christ, by John Tauler ; Margaret Clitherow, 
by Miss Oliver; A Young Philistine, and other 
Stories, by Miss Alice Corkran; and a popular 
Life of St. Cuthbert, by Provost Consitt; as 
well as areissue of the Archbishop of Glasgow’s 
History of the Northumbrian Saint. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN announce a new edition 
of Mr. Henry James’s novels and tales, to be 
published monthly in fourteen volumes. 


Messrs. Saxon & Co. have in the press a 
second edition of M. French Sheldon’s trans- 
lation of Salammbé, the first edition of 7,000 
copies being nearly exhausted. 


Dr. H. Hur will write for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society’s final part of the Cursor Mundi 
a fresh essay on the sounds, inflections, and 
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rhythm of the , besides his first essay on 
the filiation and text of the MSS. 

THE New Shakspere Society gives a limited 
number of admissions to its unique Shakspere 
Concert on Friday, May 14, when seven of the 
songs and ballads quoted by Shakspere, and 
settings of his words from 1600 to 1886, will be 
sung. Application should be made soon to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 65 
Chelsea Gardens, Chelsea Bridge Road, 8. W. 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, of which Mr. Oscar Browning is 
secretary, an examination will be held at the 
end of June, both in London and Cambridge, 
in the theory, history, and practice of teaching. 
The London examination will be held at the 
North London Collegiate School for girls in 
Camden Town. 


M. Fret Divot will shortly issue a French 
version of Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s Lord 
Brackenbury, translated by Mdme. Louise 
Poucet, with the title modified to ‘‘ Mys- 
terieuse Disparition de Lord Brackenbury.” 
This story has been twice translated into Ger- 
man, besides being published in English by two 
German firms. st has also been translated 
into Russian, reproduced in Australia and New 
Zealand, and reprinted in several forms in the 
United States of America. 


THE sum of £1,150 has been subscribed at 
Calcutta for a memorial to the late Keshab 
Chandra Sen. It is proposed to place a por- 
trait of him in the town-hall, tal to appro- 
priate the balance to founding two prizes, one 
confined to women, in the university. 








THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 


Mr. F. 8. ELuis’s presentation facsimile of 
Shelley’s Hellas to the Shelley Society will be 

yin May. The society now numbers 280. 
Its “‘Cenci” rehearsals go on well. Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin has taken greatly to his part of 
Count Cenci. The Hon. Harold Dillon has 
kindly furnished Miss Alma Murray with 
drawings for her ‘‘ Cenci” dresses from con- 
temporary pictures. The dress in Vecellio, 
1598, she thought too stiff and formal. 


Dr. Joun ToDHUNTER has written a very 
pretty prologue for the Shelley Society’s first 
—— of ‘‘ The Cenci”’ on Friday, May 7. 

e asks the audience why they have left the 
leaves and blossoms of May for tae theatre’s 
pain scene; and then answers, because that 
is the temple of Shelley’s spirit. His vision, 
‘The Cenci,” is to pass before them in breath- 
ing form: the monstrous father, the daughter 
disnatured by unnatural wrong, avenging crime 
with crime. Who shall weigh her guilt, her 
innocence ? Even he who held the scale for 
Guido and Pompilia, and weighed their souls 
in his balance—Browning, who has come to 
honour Shelley, and whose birthday this Seventh 
of May will be. But hush. ‘‘ The Cenci”’! 


Mr. ANDREW LanG'’s humoro:s blank-verse 
skit on the Shelley Society’s inaugural meeting, 
which appeared in the Saturday Review of 
March 13, has been reprinted by Mr. T. J. 
Wise in a handsome demy octavo, on Dutch 
hand-made paper, with a few notes somewhat 
in the author's vein, much to the delight of the 
lucky thirty folk who have got a copy of this 
“limited” edition. But there are three lines 
set as blank verse in the Saturday article, and 
so reproduced by Mr. Wise, p. 15, which need 
re-atranging like the In Memoriam stanza 
(VI. vi.) which they parody : 

“ Oh, somewhere, meek unconscious Matt, 
That sit’st below Teutonic limes, 
Somewhere thou'lt read i’ the Times 

How Stopford Brooke has knocked thee flat.” 


**O! somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 


sittest ranging golden hair,” &. 





AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


MEssrs. HovuGHurTon, MIFFiin, & Co., of Boston, 
announce, as a new volume in their ‘‘ Riverside 
Aldine ”’ series, a collection of seven addresses 
by Mr. James Russell Lowell, all of which, but 
one, were delivered by him in England. The 
subjects are: ‘‘ Democracy” (which .gives the 
title to the volume), ‘‘ Garfield,” ‘‘ Dean Stan- 
ley,” ‘‘ Fielding,” ‘‘Coleridge,” ‘“‘Don Quixote,” 
and ‘‘ Books and Reading.” 


Messrs. PUTNAMS announce The Political 
History of Canada, by Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
which we suppose will also be issued im this 
country. 

Mr. H. H. Furness has just issued 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott) his new Variorum 
Othello, edited with all the loving care which 
has distinguished the former volumes of his 
series. He has, however, abandoned his 
editing of the text, and has reprinted that of 
the First Folio, with fresh stops, &c. He has 
unhappily accepted that plainly forged nine- 
teenth-century ballad which Mr. J. P. Collier 
put forth as genuine, and has reprinted it with 
only Dr. Ingleby’s questioning of its genuine- 
ness. Among Mr. Furness’s notes are many 
short ones by Edwin Booth and other actors 
as to the meaning of the lines and the expres- 
sion which actors should give to them. On 
the vexed que-tion of the dramatic time of the 
play, Mr. P. A. Daniel and other authorities 
are quoted. Mr. Furness’s extracts on all 
points of interest are of his wonted fulness, 
and show his usual judgment. He adds a 
useful index. Long may he live to finish his 
laborious and most helpful task ! 


Mr. Astor, the author of Valentino, has had 
two copies bound in ivory boards, and enclosed 
in silver cases, for presentation to the Pope 
and to the King of Italy. 


AFTER a controversy that has lasted for 
many years, a Bill has at last passed both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate for 
building a national library at Washington. 
The total cost is estimated at 2,323,600 dollars 
£464,720), of which not more than 500,000 

ollars is for theland. The area is nearly three 
acres, the building being 450 feet by 300 feet ; 
and there will ultimately be accommodation for 
four million volumes. The architect is Mr. 
J. L. Smithmeyer. 


SicurD IBsEN, a son of the poet, has been 
appointed an attaché of the Swedish-Norwegian 
legation at Washington. 


THE number of books by Hugh Conway 

that have appeared in rapid succession since 
his death has naturally given rise to comment, 
which culminates in the following extra- 
oidinary paragraph in the Enquirer of Cin- 
cinnati : 
“The discovery is now made that the real 
makers [of Living or Dead] are Joseph Williams 
and his wife, known in London as dramatic 
writers under the pen names of Comyns Carr and 
Alice Comyns Carr. The foundation is a short 
sketch by Conway, but the work is otherwise that 
of the Williamses.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE whole of the non-ephemeral part of the 
April Livre is occupied with a second paper on 
Dickens and his visits to Paris, by M. du 
Pont:vice de Heussey. It is chiefly occupied 
with translated letters, and contains nothing of 
much novelty or interest to English readers, 
but has a full-page etched portrait by M. 
Théodore Joyeuse. The author will, at least, 
not dissatisfy some exacting admirers of 
Dickens, for he lays it down squarely that the 
author of Pickwick was “‘le plus grand écri- 
vain de son époque et de son pays.” 





ORIGINAL*VERSE. 
THE RIVER MONNO®. 
** Ante alias Arethu-a sorores.”’ 

Wirn many a gambo!, from thy birthplace high 
On wild Welsh mountains, lovedst thou to dance 
Down vales, ’mong fern, oaks, rock, an endless 

trance 

Of silvan beauty ; childlike rare the sigh 

——— thy rippled laugh ’neath youth’s blue 

sky ; 
Soon as a hoyden mad’st thou swift advance, 
Withdrawals shy, then, straight-grown as a 


ance, 
With flow'rs and whispered nothings swimm’st 
thou. by. 
Ah, halt thee—listen to my prayer a space— 
Nay, frown not, smile that welcome smile again. 
Oft have I woo’d thee—watched with love’s fond 


pain 
The varied moods that brighten o’er thy face. 
Here loiter, placid, full; nor e’er disdain 
Thy swain’s harsh piping or his rustic grace. 
M. G. WATKINS. 








OBITUARY. 
EDMUND OLLIER. 


THERE passed away on Monday, April 19, a 
writer of considerable merit, a poet of tender- 
ness, grace, and thoughtfulness, a journalist 
of firm convictions, a Liberal who would not 
bend the knee to the ruling fetish, a popular 
historian, and, in the estimation of those few 
who were admitted to the intimacy of his very 
retired life, a man most loveable. Edmund 
Ollier was born on November 26, 1826, near 
London, and, with the exception of some 
holiday jaunts, he passed all his life in the 
metropolis. The son of Charles Ollier, the 
ublisher who introduced to the world Keats, 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, and Procter, and 
who had some literary merit and did some 
literary work himself, he grew up in an excel- 
lent mental atmosphere and received a sound 
education. With Leigh Hunt, Edmund Ollier 
wason terms of personal friendship; and he pub- 
lished a selection of Hunt’s essays, as well as 
of Charles Lamb’s writings, with critical and 
biographical introductions. He made his 
literary début in Ainsworth’s Magazine as early 
as 1844, and thenceforth, until the year 1877, 
he was very active in the periodical press. He 
contributed largely to Household Words and All 
the Year Round; was, from 1855 to 1858, sub- 
editor of the Leader ; in 1859-60 editor of the 
Atlas, and from 1864 to 1866 literary editor of 
the London Review. An occasional writer in the 
Daily News from 1853 to 1877, he separated 
from that paper because his convictions through- 
out his life led to a strenuous opposition to 
Russia. He had, in this respect, adhered to 
the views prevailing among the ——v of the 
Liberal party during the Crimean War. In the 
same 8,irit he joined a band of men who were 
grouped together under the name of the Temple 
Union, and a number of the fly-leaves issued 
by that society were from his pen. Neither in 
religion nor in politics was he a Conservative. 
Starting in life with a strong tendency in 
favour of democracy, he was gradually led to 
dissever himself from the line of policy which 
the Liberal par y has followed under Mr, Glad- 
stone’s leadership. He participated in remon- 
strances against the English invasion of Egypt 
in 1882 (two papers to that effect agen in the 
Echo), nor could he approve of the a 
policy which followed. He was strongly oppo 
to the present plans for the disruption of the 
empire ; and the last thing he published, but a 
few weeks ago, was a vigorous letter in Vanity 
Fair—with which paper he otherwise had no 
connexion—against the fatal a 
spirit, and against the mode of the p ings 
of the Ministry. But, on the whole, he 
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had long given up journalistic activity. Having, 
in 1869, become connected with the publishing 
firm of Cassell/*he wrote for them a series of 
critical and historical works. Of the former 
may be mentioned The Doré Gallery (1879), 
Essay on Sacred Art (1873), Our British Portrait 
Painters (1874). Buthe is probably best known 
by his popular histories, which appeared both 
in monthly parts and in elegant quarto volumes, 
with numerous illustrations. They are the 
History of the F:anco-German War (2 vols., 
1870-71), of which a second edition appeared, 
unfortunately without the author being enabled 
to utilise the material collected since the first 
edition; History of the United States (3 vols., 
1875-77); History of the Russo-Turkish War 
(2 vols., 1878-79), with a valuable excursus 
on Afghanistan; and, lastly, Universal His- 
tory, of which the fourth and final volume 
was completed last year. Without laying much 
claim to original research, these books, and 
especially the last, possess a lasting value by the 
author’s impartial disposition, and the clear- 
ness and sober beauty of his style. He con- 
tributed last year an essay to the Book of the 
Thames; and was during the last months of his 
life engaged on writing another historical 
work, of which three parts are in print, though 
not yet published. A fortnight before his 
death, however, he formally resigned the work, 
feeling that, hard-working man as he was, his 
course of activity had nearly run out. His 
Poems from the Greek Mythology, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems (1867), deserve a much wider 
popularity than they seem to have received ; 
and few things can be finer in their tender 
melancholy than his poem, Florimel. Ollier 
never strove for party position, for honours or 
distinctions; he received, however, in 1867 
from King Victor Emmanuel the cross of the 
order of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazarus, in 
recognition of his literary advocacy of the 
cause of Italian unity and independence. It 
was not given him to see himself surrounded 
by children. A gifted and most devoted wife, 
the companion of bis labours, survives him. 
To his friends, as, in his own words, they 
‘lift the heavy coffin-lid from the sweet, dead 
face,” Edmund Ollier will be for ever unforget- 
table. Eva. OswaLp. 





THE Rev. George Ornsby, who died at Fish- 
lake Vicarage, near Doncaster, on April 17, 
aged seventy-seven, deservedly obtained a high 
reputation as an antiquary in the North of 
England. His preferment in the Church was 
but scanty. After holding several curacies in 
Northumberland and Durham, he was admitted 
in August, 1850, to the vicarage of Fishlake, 
a benefice in the gift of the dean and chapter 
of Durham. The parish was extensive, and its 
inhabitants mainly consisted of small farmers 
and labourers. For many years the emolument 
averaged only about £200 per annum; but 
about 1864 the income was augmented by 
the patrons to £350 a year. As a mark of 
honour, he was appointed by the Archbishop 
of York in 1879 to the prebendal stall of 
Ampleforth inYork Minster ; but this advance- 
ment, although deserved and appreciated, 
brought no addition to his resources. For the 
members of the Surtees Society Mr. Ornsby 
edited the Correspondence of Bishop Cosin, the 
High-church Bishop of Durham, and the Remains 
of Denis Granville, a scion of the Cornish house 
of that name, and a Dean of Durham, who for 
conscience sake sacrificed all, and went with 
the exiled James to France. At a subsequent 
period, Mr. Ornsby edited a volume of Selections 
Srom the Household Books of Lord William 
Howard of Naworth Castle, a work full of 
interest as illustrating the domestic life of a 
munificent and scholarly nobleman in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Ornsby’s last labour 
was a History of York Diocese, one of the best 





publications included in the admirable series of 
diocesan histories in course of issue by the 
8. P. C. K. 


THE name of Sir Henry Morgan Vane, who 
died at 74 Eaton Place, onj April 22, aged 77, 
was familiar to not a few as the secretary for 
many years of the Charity Commissioners; but 
to a select circle of friends, who were admitted 
to his domestic society, or to fellowship within 
the walls of the Reform Club, his knowledge in 
heraldry and genealogy was the theme of 
constant admiration. No one could tread with 
more ease than he did the mazes of heraldic 
lore, or genealogical knowledge, and he was 
ever ready to point out the right paths to 
others. He will be much missed as a “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” Unfortunately for 
antiquaries, his knowledge is buried with him. 
Had Sir Henry Vane outlived the aged Duke 
of Cleveland, now in his eighty-fourth year, he 
would have enjoyed the barony of Barnard. 


WE have also to record with regret the death 
of the Hon. Lionel Tennyson, the second son of 
the poet laureate, and the husband of a 
daughter of Mr. F. Locker. Besides being a 
contributor to the periodical press, he wrote, 
two years ago, an admirable report on ‘‘ The 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India,” for 1881-82. He died at sea off Aden, 
on April 20, from a fever contracted while on 
a visit to India. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Oairo: April 10, 1836. 

I find that the crocodile has not so entirely 
vanished from the Nile north of the First 
Cataract as is usually supposed. We found the 
footprints of what must have been a large 
specimen in a sandy nook opposite the eastern 
shore of the island of Elephantiné ; and during 
my first visit to Silsileh, on the way up to 
Assuin, one was actually caught by the 
natives. Even as far down the river as the 
cliffs of Kasr es-Sayyad, the nazir of the sugar- 
cane plantations informed me that crocodiles 
are occasionally met with, though it is not 
alway: easy to determine whether an Egyptian 
means a real crocodile by the word timsahh, or 
only the large lizard-like monitor. Like the 
faith, however, which offered him divine 
honours, the s:cred animal of Sebek is now 
practically extinct in Egypt. Above Cairo this 
has been occasioned more by the steamers than 
by the guns of sportsmen, for the crocodile is a 
nervous creature, and does not like the noise of 
paddle-wheels ; but it is difficult to account for 
his complete disappearance from the Delta.* 

In a former letter I stated that I had fully 
explored the cliffs south of the ruins of Anti- 
noopolis, with the exception «f a ravine up 
which runs the line of a deserted railway. 
Favoured by persistently high north winds, 
against which it is vain for a descending 
dahabiah to attempt to struggle, I have now 
made good this omission ; and I have further 
carried my explorations beyond the southern 
limits mentioned in my former communication, 
round the promontory of Isbayda, or rather 
Gebel Sheikh S.yyid, to the ruins of an old 
town at the northern end of the plain of Tel el- 
Amarna., Only the quarries above Antinoopolis 
are now left for examination. I have also 
visited the quarries and tombs above the 
village of Sheikh Timai, a little to the north of 


* In one of the old quarries above El Bersheh I 
found a spirited drawing in black outline of a huge 
crocodile. Facing him was the head of another 
crocodile, with the jaws open, and an ornamental 
collar round the neck. At the crocodile’s tail were 
two small birds, which irresistibly brought to my 
mind the story retailed by Herodotos of the 
— the crocodile found so useful a minis- 

nt. 








Antinoopolis, but have found nothing in them 
except evidences of modern q .@ a On the 
shore below the vi , however, Mr. Myers 
and I picked up several worked flints. 

But our great find in this line was under the 
cliffs of the Gebel Tukh, a couple of miles to the 
south of the old ruined town near Lahaiweh, 
not far to the south of Menshiyeh. The cliffs 
are pierced with immense quarries, in which 
I copied several Greek »nd Latin inscriptions, 
some few of which are already known. One of 
them is an attempt at verse-making sufficiently 
remarkable to be repro luced here : 


1. TIANIOMOTNYM@AIICIAwpA/TACAceAwKAN 

2.  AATOMIACeTPEINTwMeNIMITIO‘ONw 

3. HNIKAAT(?)pHCIOI(sic)KeAeTCMACIMETTIOYpOT- 
s0r 


4, TIATpHHMcTepHKpHCTIAIAAOTOMOTN 


I learn from the inscriptions that the largest 
quarry was opened for the sake of Diothemis, 
‘the architect” of Ptolemais(Menshiyeh). It was 
afterwards put under the guard of ‘“‘the Third 
Ituraean Cohort,” remains of whose campcan still 
be traced below its mouth. It was on the banks 
of the river southward from this point that we 
discovered hundreds of finely worked and well- 
polished flint implements mixed with bones, 
the teeth of animals, and Roman pottery. It is 
a fresh example of the presence of worked flints 
in remains of the Roman period in Egypt. Can 
the Ituraeans have brought with t em an 
ancestral custom; or are the flints, among which 
are arrow-heads made to imitate metal ones, 
the productions of barbarian troops from the 
Sudan, who took the place of the Third Cohort 
in the decaying days of the Roman Empire ? 

Among the tombs in the cliffs between this 
spot ani the shore opposite Girgeh I came across 
some Greek graffiti and a good many Coptic 
ones, but nothing that would throw further 
light on the history of the Third Cohort. It 
will be remembered, however, that last year I 
discovered the tomb of a soldier belonging to 
the Third Cyrenaic Legion ner the village of 
Negadiyeh, which faces Girgeh. I visited the 
tomb again this year, and walkei along the 
cliffs as far south as the tombs above Mesheikh, 
without finding anything to reward me for my 
trouble. Since I was at Mesheikh three years 
ago, Prof. Maspero has disinterred the small 
temple of Ramses II., which stood there, and 
has removed a fine black granite statu, of 
Sekhet from it to the museum at Bulak. 

One of the most interesting expeditions I 
have made this winter has been to the ruined 
town at the foot of the Gebel Abu Féda (not 
far from the monastery of Amarna or El- 
Kosseir), which Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposed 
to be the site of Pescla A winding aan nine 
feet broad, and consisting in part of easy steps, 
has been cut out of the rock and leads from it 
up to an immense quarry, i: which I founda 
sculptured stélé of Ramses II. The walls of 
the quarry in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this stélé are covered with Greek proskynemata. 
One of them is dated in the fifth year of 
Caligula, another in the fourth year of Nero, 
while the name of Strabo is recorded on a third. 
They were inscribed by pilgrims to a shrine of 
Aphrodité, which must have existed here, and 
which seems t> have originated partly in the 
fact that Ay hrodité was worshipped, according 
to Aelian, in the town of Kusae on the opposite 
bank, partly in the fact that Hathor is one of 
the deities represented on the stélé of Ramses. 
When Paganism was succeeded by Christianity, 
a church took the place ot the shrine. The 
church, however, is now ruined and desolate, 
though the village at the foot of the cliff is 
still inhabited by a community of Christians. 

The monastery here has been recently restored, 
like most of the monasteries I have seen in 
Upper Egypt. The Dér el-Gibraiwi, for ex- 
ample, close to the sculptured tombs of Beni 
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Mohammed, where Mr. Harris found an in- 
scription of the First Lusitanian Cohort, has 
been so entirely renovated, that the abbot—if I 
may use so occidental a word—told me there 
was nothing old remaining in it. Even the 
‘Convent of the Pulley,” perched as it is in an 
inaccessible recess of the Gebel Abu Féda, a 

few miles to the north-west of the Dér - 
Gibrawi, has been entirely :ebuilt, though it is 
no longer inhabited. The Copts, in fact, who 
have always retained in their hands a consider- 
able portion of the wealth of Egypt, are deter- 

i ty to show that a mania for ecclesiastical 
restoration is not confined to Europe; and 
those who wish to study Coptic church archi- 
tecture as it has been, had better do so witi- 
out delay. I succeeded, however, in hunting 
out the tomb near the ‘“‘Convent of the 
Pulley,” described by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
as containing a Greco-Egyptian representation 
of a corpse on a bier attended by Nebhat and 
Anubis, though not by Isis as he asserts. 

I will conclude ‘with another illustration of 
the vanity of putting one’s trust in guide- 
books, at all events in Upper Egypt. Last 
year, we ran a chance of having our throats 
cut at Metahara (to the north of Beni Hassan). 
The cause of this was the following statement 
in Murray: ‘A short distance beyond [the] 
Kom [el- Ahmar is Metahara; and in the hills 
near it are some curious sepulchral grottoes 
with names of old kings.” I naturally inter- 

reted the ‘‘it’’ to refer to Metahara, as, I 
earn, Mr. Villiers Stuart did before me; and 
we both accordingly lost our time and labour 
in seeking what could not be found. The 
pronoun really means the Kém el-Akhmar ; and 
the tombs in question are the two unfinished 
ones, first discovered by Nestor 1l’Héte, in 
which he found the two cartouches of Pepi 


Meri-Ra I. The double cartouche has been 
turned into a 7 agpegend of kings by the editor of 
Murray’s Guide—a very venial offence, however, 


by the side of that of Isambert’s Guide Joanne, 
where Murray’s statement is repeated, or 
rather, misinterpreted, without acknowledg- 
ment. The French traveller is informed, ‘‘Celles 
_ les grottes sépulcrales) de Metahara sont 
ort _anciennes; quelques- -unes remontent a 
la IV* ou a la VI*° Dynastie.”” The interpola- 
tion of the IVth ; <a is due to rey fact 
that the tombs near Nezlet Metihara, some 
miles south of Metahara, are supposed by 
Murray, to be ‘‘ of the [Vth or VIth Dynasty.” 
The mistake is the converse of that made else- 
where, by the editor of Murray’s Guide-book 
himsejf, who has duplicated the old tombs of 
the Gebel Sheikh Sayyid, or, as he calls it, 
Isbayda, ny oy g them not only to their 
proper place, but also to the ravine behind El 
Bersheh. Even this mistake, however, has its 
parallel in Isambert, who, before s aking of 
Metahara and its imaginary sepulchres, has 
already noticed them as situated ‘‘in the 
mountain” behind Qauyet el-Meitin, where, 
indeed, they were found by Nestor l’Héte. 
A. H. SAYCE. 





Venice: Easter-day. 

P.S.—Since my last letter was written I have 
had a fresh illustration of the fact that even the 
ordinary traveller by dahabiah can still make 
archaeological discoveries in Egypt if only he 
chooses to explore. A little to the north of 
Minieh, but on the opposite bank of the Nile, 
is a projecting spur of the cliff known as El 
Howarteh. In the ravine behind this are 
crude brick remains, which extend almost to 
the summit of the cliff. Murray’s Guidebook 
describes them as the remains of an old town; 
but a visit to the spot proved that they are an 
accumulation of ancient tombs, and, in fact, 
represent the necropolis of Minieh from the 
“~ rng the XIXth age * to the beginning 
the Christian period. the eastern side 
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the ravine is protected by a fortified wall of 
modern date. Now for my discovery. On the 
cliff facing the river, above the relics of the 
early tombs and a few hundred yards from 
the mouth of the ravine, I found the figure of 
Ramses III. carved in large size upon the rock, 
with his cartouches twice repeated upon one 
side and the figure of a god on the other. The 
monument is in a good state of preservation, 
the upper part only having suffered from the 
wear and tear of time. It serves to indicate 
the age of the tombs whose remains are imme- 
diately below it. At the mouth of the ravine 
I also found the lower part of a seated Egyptian 
figure in stone. 

I spent the week before last in visiting Mr. 
Petrie at Tel Defenneh, the Tahpanhes of the 
Old Testament. The discoveries he is making 
there are likely to prove of absorbing interest 
both to the Biblical student and to the classical 
scholar, and we may expect an account of them 
from him before long. I found both him and 
Mr. Griffith looking none the worse for their 
winter’s campaign. A. H. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* CUSHAT.” 
Cambridge: April 24, 1836. 
The etymology of cushat has not been fully 
explained. The earliest form is cuscote, in the 
Oldest English texts. The wis long, as shown 
by the Middle English cowscott, Wright’s 
Vocab., ed. Wiilcker, 702.34; and by the Lan- 
cashire form cowshot, Ray’ s Collection (E. D.S8.), 
p- 38 Mr. Palmer, in his Folk- -Etymology, 


treats it as allied to Anglo-Saxon césc, chaste. 





No Anglo-Saxon scholar will, I suppose, con- 
sent to such a division of the word as césc-ote, 
as this involves an unknown suffix -o’e; more- 
over, césc is not clearly an Anglo- Saxon word, 
being probably a borrowing from Old Saxon 
ata later date than the oc.urrence of cfiscote ; 
see Kluge, s.v. keusch. We must divide it as 
c&-scote, and see what sense it makes. A later 
spelling of scote is sceote, for we find césceote in 
the vocabularies. Now sveote or sceota in 
ZElfric’s Colloquy means a trout, lit. ‘a 
darter”? or ‘‘ shooter,” from its ssift move- 
ments. Similarly, I think L-o is right in ex- 
plaining -sceote in cé-sceote as meaning “‘ darter,’’ 
from the bird’s flight. But Ido not think he 
can be right in connecting cé- with Welsh 
cuddan, a wood-pigeon, unless (as is possible) 
the word cf-sceote is an English adaptation of a 
British name. Supposing, however, that the 
word is English, or turned into an intelligible 
English form by popular etymology, we still 
have to ask, What is meant by cé-? I would 
suggest that it is an imitative word, and 
identical with English coo, At this rate, the 
cu-shat is the ‘‘ coo-shooter” or ‘‘ coo-darter” 
—i.e., the cooing bird of swift flight. I do not 
see how to connect it with cé@, a cow. 

Perhaps some further light may be thrown 
upon this word by an investigation of Welsh 
cuddan. Surely it cannot be true, as Leo 
suggests, that this is allied to Welsh coed, a 
wood : 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 
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SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Organic Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. (Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, & Co.) We have received two 
copies of this small handbook identical in all 
respects, save the appearance on the title-page 
of one of them of the name of an English 

ublisher (Macmillan) instead of an American. 
The book is sound in substance, and judicious 
in method. The relations of a selected series 
of organic compounds are clearly and gradually 
unfolded. Much use is made of experimental 
illustratio:.s, no less than eighty methods or 
operations for preparing typical carbon-com- 
pounds being clearly and concisely described. 
The student may in this way become familiar 
with a number of fundamental reactions, with- 
out consuming much time or requiring costly 
and complex apparatus. Numerous as are 
students’ manuals of organic chemistry, and 
slight as seemed the opportuneness of an 
addition to the long list of such works, we 
must allow that there are in Prof. Remsen’s 
volume valuable features which decidedly jus- 
tify its existence. 


A Practical Introduction to Chemistry. By 
W. A. Shenstone. (Rivingtons.) Clifton 
College is to be congratulated on the very 
sensible method there pursued by Mr. Shenstone 
in the teaching of elementary chemical science. 
Beginners are taught to experiment, to observe 
and to reason for themselves. A knowledge, 
less wide than usual, of chemical facts is 
demanded ; but every effort is made that the 
young pupils shall have their powers of observa- 
tion, description and argument developed. 
Unverified definitions, too often learnt by heart, 
are, as much as possible, avoided. Mr. Shen- 
stone says to his boys, ‘‘ In this book you will 
not be told straight off what is known... 
instead of that, you will be instructed to make 
certain experiments, and you must try and find 
out for yourselves what the experiments can 
teach you about the subjects.” The experiments 
selected for performance are simple yet full of 
instruction. They are clearly and patiently 
described. Guides towards the unfolding of 
their meanings are incorporated with the 
lessons, but the full explanations are relegated 
to a separate part of the volume for subsequent 
study. We commend this practical primer to 
the attention of schoolmasters who are desirous 
of making chemical science of real training 
value to young boys. 


Rudiments of Chemistry. By Temple Orme. 
(Sonnenschei It is very difficult so to speak 
of any one ‘‘ Introduction to Chemical Science ” 
as to distinguish it from its countless competi- 
tors. Now and then, hewever, we come across 
a little member of this group which is marked 
by freshness, lucidity, and power; here and 
there we meet with something better than a 
mere chemical incubator, or a mere contrivance 
for cramming young chemists. Mr. Orme dis- 
claims originality. He ‘ has not attempted to 
introduce anything original.”” He says he has 
even tried his ‘utmost to do the exact 
opposite.” He states, however, that in some 
cases his ‘‘teaching is very much at variance 
with that of modern popular text-books.” 
What, then, are these divergencies ? We notice 
that Mr. Orme does not use chemical symbols, 
formulae and symbolic equations, and that he 
does not discuss the atomic theory. He em- 
ploys the term mass (quite correctly) where 
most other writers would speak of weight or 
quantity. He is fond of calces and calcina- 
tion ; and, after the fashion of Gower Street, 
he designates as acids a number of oxides. He 


is not always consistent in his employment of 
terms; but a good deal of allowance should be 
made for the difficulties involved by assignin 
to acetic anhydride, sulphuric anhydride, an 








phosphoric anhydride, the name of acids, and 
refusing that designation to the substances 
commonly called acetic, sulphuric, and phos- 
phoric acids. Mr. Orme tells us in. his preface 
that the system of nomenclature which he has 
adopted is that of ‘‘ Lavoisier and Williamson.” 
His very primitive woodcut illustrations belong, 
we should judge, to an earlier period than that 
of Lavoisier. The Bunsen burners intended to 
be shown on pp. 27 and 30 are too vague in 
form to constitute serious anachronisms. 


Chemistry of the Non-Metallics. By E. B. 
Aveling. (Hughes.) Although Dr. Aveling 
has a hearty “‘ dislike for the whole system of 
examinations ” he has taken considerable pains 
in preparing a volume which contains every- 
thing necessary for students who are preparing 
themselves for the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination, and for the ‘‘ Elementary 
Stage” papers at South Kensington. Numerous 
“ examples ” and fully-explained equations are 
embodied in each section of the work. The 
teaching is sound; but we cannot speak with 
unmitigated pleasure of a book every page of 
which recalls the suffocating atmosphere of the 
examination-room. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Die alten Kyprier in Kunst und Cultus. By 
A. E. J. tiie. (Leiden: Brill.) This is 
a small volume of ‘‘ Studies ” on the antiquities 
of Cyprus, based on the discoveries which have 
been made in the island by Hamilton Lang, the 
Cesnolas, Ohnefalsch-Richter and others. It 
contains five chapters, the first of which dis- 
cusses the sacred enclosures found at Athienu 
or Golgoi and Dali by Cesnola and Lang, and 
comes to the conclusion that while Lang really 
discovered the famous enclosure of fdalion 
that opened by Cesnola was but part of a 
larger one. The second chapter deals with 
early Cyprian art. The author holds that 
Cyprus originally possessed an art of its own, 
into which Egyptian and Assyrian elements 
afterwards entered, and which influenced, and 
was probably influenced by, the archaic art of 
Greece. He further holds that the art of 
Cyprus is to be carefully distinguished from 
that of Phoenicia, an opinion which is, however, 
open to dispute. Indeed, many of the views 
embodied in this chapter are likely to be con- 
troverted, and some of them are certainly 
wrong, as for example, the denial of the 
Chaldean origin of the centaur in Greek art and 
mythology. In the third and fourth chapters 
Dr. Holwerda treats of the bronze bowl of 
Idalion, and the honours paid in ancient Cyprus 
to the gods as well as to the dead. He is 
clearly right in holding that the processions 
celebrated in honour of both were represented 
in glyptic art—like the animals which were 
sacrificed for the same purpose—and that the 
terra-cotta or bronze figures of horsemen and 
animals found in early graves are relics of the 
custom. Portrait-statues were similarly sub- 
stitutes for the living person who wished to 
dedicate himself to adeity. The last chapter is, 
perhaps, the most interesting in the book. In 
it an attempt is made to show that there was a 
Greek Aphrodité before the introduction of the 
Phoenician goddess of love, and that this 
Aphrodité was a black and vengeful divinity 
like the Erinnyes with whom she was associated. 
It must be remembered, however, that Dr. 
Hommel has shown reason in the ACADEMY for 
believing that the Greek name of Aphrodité is 
itself but a modification of the Phoenician 
Ashtoreth; while Arés, whom Dr. Holwerda 
brings forward in support of his view, belonged 
to Phoenician Thebes, and may also have been 
of Phoenician parentage. The volume contains 
a number of illustrations to which reference is 
made in the text. 





Das Uralaltaische und seine Gruppen. By H. 
Winkler. (Berlin: Diimmler.) This isa con- 
tinuation of the work published by the author 
in 1884 on the lan s and populations of 
the Ural-altaic family. In that work he 
determined the limits of the family, and he 
now proceeds to analyse and compare the 
grammatical elements presented by it. The 
volume just issued is devoted to the grammar 
of the Finnish dialects, the Turkish and Mon- 
golian languages being reserved for a future 
volume. The character of the grammar is 
described with a fulness and accuracy of details 
hitherto unequalled, while an introductory 
chapter sums up the leading characteristics 
and general type of the group of tongues to 
which it belongs. In the course of this, Dr. 
Winkler points out that one of the ma‘n differ- 
ences between the Indo-European and Ural- 
altaic families lies in the fact that whereas in 
the first the subject of an action is brought 
into the foreground, in the second it is the 
action as affecting the subject which is empha- 
sized in the sentence. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF SOME PERSIAN 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THE ‘‘ AVESTA,” 
‘* BUNDEHESH,”’ ETC. 

Teheran: Feb. 1, 1888. 
The central district of the province of Nishi- 
par in North-Eastern Persia is called Rivend. 

It contains 125 villages, with a population of 

about 10,000 inhabitants. The old Persian and 

Arab geographers say that Rivend was a dis- 

trict belonging to Nishapir, twenty-three 

farsakhs long and fifteen broad. The district 

Rivend, as it is at present, measures only five 

by two or three. From the places mentioned 

by the old writers as belonging to the district 

Rivend, it seems that the old district was what 

the province of Nishapir is now, with the 

exclusion, perhaps, of two small northern dis- 
tricts, Bar and Madfil. The town Rivend was 
situated, according to Mugaddesi, one day’s 
journey from Nishapir on the road to Asfarain 

—that is, five or six farsakhs north-west of 

Nishapir at the beginning of the present 

Taghun Kih district, through which the road 

to Asfardin leads. The mountain Raevaiita, 

Raimand, Rivend and Ribad, mentioned in the 

Avesta, Bundehesh, and Shahnémeh of Ferdisi, 

has, as is the custom in Persia, received its 

name from the district, the district has not 
been named after the mountain; and, there- 
fore, the whole mountain chain to the north 
ad north-west of Nishapfir—that is, the 
mountain bordering the present Nishapir 
province (the old Rivend district) on the north— 
must have been the old mountain Raevaiita, 
Raimand, &. At present, although some of 
the peaks have separate names, the whole chain 
is oy known as the Kih i Nishapir, as 
well by the people living south of it as by those 
living north. We are told in the Bundehesh 
that King Vistasp (Gushtasp) laid down the 
fire Burziomihr on the Rivend mountain. Now, 
the mountains due north of Nishapir have an 
elevation of ten to eleven thousand feet, and 
are covered with deep snow four or five months 
in the year; we can therefore hardly suppose 
that the fire temple was erected there, as 
during the winter the mobeds and attendants 
would hardly have been able to exist, and, 
besides, no one from the plain would have been 
able to reach it. We must, therefore, suppose 
that the fire was laid down in the western part 
of the mountains; and the name of a village, 

Burzinan, near the north-western limit of the 

Nishipir province, and well within those 

mountains, might hive some connexion with 

the fire temple of Bu:zin. 
In the Shdhnémeh it is related that Gudarz, 
when awaiting Pirdn, took up a strong position 
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between the Ribad and Gunabed mountains on 
the one side, and a river on the other side. In 
a fertile valley on the north side of the Nishapir 
—or Rivend—mountain we have the village 
Gunabad, close to the river Keshef rid (Ka-a, 
Kasp of Bundehesh). This Gunabad is evidently 
the Gunabed of the Shdhnémeh. The place is, 
however, not to be confounded with Gunabed 
(also called Junabed and Junbud), situated ear 
Tan. This latter Gunabed (vide Yagfit’s 
M’jem el-beldin, Zinet el-mujilis, &c.) be- 
longed to the province of Kfihistan, and lay on 
the Kfihi zar, near Tin. The Gunibed north 
of the Nishapfir mounta‘n — Mugadde {) was 
a place in the province of Tis, near the little 
town Radkan; and, in fact, Radkan lies about 
twenty-four miles north of the pr-sent Guna- 
bad. There is in Khordsfn, a few miles west of 
Sabzvar, a place called Rivad ; and it has been 
thought that this was the Ribad of the Shdh- 
nameh, but there we miss the river and the 
place Gunibed. . 

I should like to identify the mountain 
Sipenddat, situated near Var Rivend ( Bundehesh 
xil.), with the mountains near Bar, twenty 
miles north-west of Nishapir, with their old 
lead and copper mines, the more so as the Paris 
MS. of the Bundehesh gives after Sipenddat 
the adjective ruintaii, which has been translated 
‘containing ore”; or, when applied to Isfandiar, 
who was also called Sipenddat, ‘‘the metal- 
bodied.” The old Var Rivend may be the 
present Bar, a village with 500 inhabitants, 
twenty miles north-west of Nishipir. Bar is 
said to have had about 8,000 inhabitants when 
the Afghans overrun Khordsin, and its many 
ruins point to its former importance. 

The Bundehesh (xvii.) says that the ‘‘moun- 
tain” Rivend, on which Vistasp laid down the 
fire Burzin, was also called ‘‘ Pust Vistispan.” 
In chap. xii. it says that the mountain 
Guvant was situated nine farsakhs to the east 
of the Burzin fire in the Pust Vistispin 
steppe. From this we may conclude that 
Pust Vistfispin was the name of a mountain 
as well as the name of a plain. The Mino- 
khard speaks of a steppe Pust Vistaspan, near 
Mount Tanbectl, and adds that it produces 
very little corn, has no trees, but many jackals. 
This description, short as it is, well describes 
the plains along the southern slopes of the 
mountain chains extending from Demiévend in 
the west to Khorasin and Afghanistan in the 
east. (Compare my letter of January 26, regard- 
ing the desert Peshiangai.) This long mountain 
chain might have received its name from the 
plain at its foot; and the mountains Demavend, 
Guvend, Rivend, and others, would thus have 
been parts of the big chain of Pust Vistaspan. 
The mountain Guvant, or Guvend, of the 
Bundehesh, is evidently the mountain of 
Gunabed of the Shdédhndmeh, the mountain 
south of the present Gundbéd; and nine 
farsakhs west of it (Bundehesh xii.) would 
bring us close to the district where, I think, the 
Burzin fire was laid down. 

The name Pust Vistaspin is found under 
various forms in the works of Arab geographers, 
and a part of it is, I think, preserved in the 
name of the village Pishfurish, sixteen miles 
east of Nishapfir. Mugaddesi says Busht was 
a district of the province of Nishapir. Yagft 
says Busht was a town founded by Bushtisp 
(Vistésp, Gushtasp), that it had 226 villages, 
was called Bushtasp first, and then Busht; 
others derive the name from pusht ‘‘ behind,” 
saying that Busht was so called because it lay 
behind Nishipfir. Beihagi mentions a district, 
Bushtanfurfish, or Bushtfurfish, part of the 
Nishaipir province, with 126 (sic) villages, and 
derives the name from King Bushtdsp. 
M desi also mentions a district, Afrfish, or 
Yashtfurish—the latter name evidently a 
clerical error for Bushtfurfish. The confusion 
between the steppe Pust Vistéspin, the old 
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town Bushtasp, the old district Busht, and the 
present Pishfurish, which is also called Pist- 
furiish, has probably been caused by different 
versions of one and the sume legond. The 
Busht district extended to within fifteen 
farsakhs of Tis (vide Yagit, under Rivend). 
The place Kundur, chief place of the district 
Busht, is still in existence, and situated eighty 
miles from Nishipir. A modern dictionary, 
Ferhang i Anjuman Ard, explains that King 
Gushtasp founded the town Gushtisp, and that 
this town came to be called later on Pusht, 
and then Shidikikh. But Shadikikh, or 
Shaidiékh, was, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the name, first of a part of 
Nishapir, then of Nishapir itself. Thus, 
according to the Ferhang, Gushtisp, Busht, 
and Nishaipfir are different names of the same 
place, which is wrong. From all this it appears 
that Busht was the name of a district south- 
east of Nishapfir with present place Kundur ; 
and that the Busht-furtish of Beihagi, and the 
Afrfiish of Mugaddesi, were names of the 
district now called Zeberkhan, with its chief 
place Pishfuriish. 

We get from the above the following identi- 
fications: 1. District Rivend of Arab geo- 
graphers = present province of Nishapir 2. 
Mountain Raevaiita of Avesta, Raimand of 
Bundehesh, Ribad of Shaéhnémeh = mountains 
of Nishapir from a point north of Nishapir to 
thirty or forty miles westward-. Fire Burzin 
laid down there by Gushtisp. 3. Gunabed of 
Shahnémeh = village Gunabad or Keshef Rad, 
twenty-six miles north-west of Meshhed. 
4. Mountain Sipenddat of Bundehesh = Bar 
mountains north-west of Nishapfir. 5. Var 
Rivend = Bar, twenty miles north-west of 
Nishapir. 6. Steppe Pust Vistéspin of Bunde- 
hesh and Minokhard = the plain from Demfvend 
to Badghis; its eastern part the country of 
Khumbya, the desert Peshiansai (Bundehesh 
xxv.); also name of the mountains beginning 
at the Elburz and continuing to Serakhs. 
7. Mountain Guvant of Bundehesh = mountain 
opposite Gunabid, forming part of Nishaptr 
mountain. 8. Busht of Arab writers with 
Kundur = part of present province of Tin and 
Tabbas. 9. Bushtfurish of Beihagi, Afrish of 
Mugaddesi = Zeberkhin district with Pish- 
furfish, sixteen miles east of Nishapfir. - 

Other mountains of Khorisan mentioned in 
chap. xii. of the Bundehesh may be identified as 
follows: Padashvargar = Elburz; Kumis = 
mountain of the country which extends from 
Damghin to Bifr, the old Kumis country 
(Comisene); Mianidast = mountains between 
Meiomei and Miandasht, about fifty miles east 
of Shahrid; Mattifariat — the mountain near 
the present town Fariimad (also called Feri- 
mad), northward of the high road, between 
Abbfsibid and Mazinin; the name Farifimad 
and Matifariit have the same meaning — 
Fariimad is a contraction of befaryid 4mad, 
‘he assisted” or ‘‘succoured,”’ the same as 
mati fariit; Kundurasp, near 7'is, with the 
lake Sovbar on its summit = Benflid mountain 
north-east of Nishipir, with the lake called 
Chashmeh i Sabz. Concerning the lake, see 
also Bundehesh, chap. xxii. 

As regards the meaning of the word Raevait, 
it may be noted that the Rivend district has 
always been celebrated for its rhubarb (Rheum 
rivas). The best Persian rhubarb grows there. 
The rhubarb in Persia has now the following 
names: Rivben (rhubarb-tree), Rivis-ben, 
Rivas, Ribas, Rivend. Under the last appella- 
ton only the medicinal rhubarb (Turkey 
rhubarb) is understood. The meaning of the 
Old Bactrian (Zend) Raevaiita is given as 
‘shining, splendent, brilliant, rich’’; may not 
the word be derived from the name cf the 
rhubarb? The rhubarb plant plays an im- 

rtant part in the mythology of the Persians 
{the first man and woman grew out of it, &c.). 
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The Old Bactrian forms Raevaiit, and the 
Pehlevi Raifimand or Rivmand may again be 
connected with the Greek Rha and Rheon, the 
rhubarb and the river Volga. (Vide Dioscorides 
iii, 11; Amm. Marcellinus xxii., c. viii. 28.) 

A. Hourum-ScHInDLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Board of Biology and Geology at Cam- 
bridge have recommended that the following 
grants be made from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars Fund: £50 to Mr. W. Bates, to assist 
him in the investigation of the fauna of the salt 
and freshwater lakes on the steppe to the north 
of the Sea of Aral, with an additional £50 if 
his investigations are continued through two 

ears; £60 to Mr. A. C. Seward, to enable 

im to visit collections of fossil plants in the 
museums of Paris and Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
examine the Belgium coalfields and those of 
the Alais, and to collect specimens of fossil 
plants; £35 to Mr. H. Gadow, to enable him 
to continue his exploration of certain ossiferous 
caves in the provinces of Algarve and Estrema- 
dura, in Portugal, which he has already twice 
visited; and £25 to Mr. M. C. Potter, to enable 
him to accompany Mr. Gadow, with the object 
of investigating the life history of the alga 
parasitic on the water-tortoise in the lakes of 
the same neighbourhood. In each c:se the 
recipient of a grant is required to report to the 
university, though he is left free to publish the 
scientific results in his own way. It is also 
stipulated that the collections formed should 
become the property of the university. 


MEssks. MACMILLAN will publish shortly the 
third series of Prof. Stokes’s Burnett lectures 


on Light, treating of ‘‘The Beneficial Effects 
of Light.”’ 


Mr. STANFORD has in the press Practical Notes 
on the Treatment of Deformities, by Mr. Henry 
F. Baker, for ten years House Surgeon to the 
Royal Orthopaedic Hospital. While not 
attempting to deal with the pathology or 
causes of deformities, the book gives shortly 
the methods of treatment found most effectual 
for relief or cure of common forms. It is 
illustrated with woodcuts. 


AmonG the papers in the May number of 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
the more important are contribu'ed by Mr. A. 
W. Howitt, who sends from Gippsland an 
essay on the migrations of the ancestors of the 
tribe known as the Kurnai; by Mr. E. H. 
Man, who, writing from the Nicobar Islands, 
gives an interesting account of an inland tribe 
in Great Nicobar, known as the Shom Pen; and 
by Dr. R. Munro, the author of a work on the 
lake dwellings of Scotland, who describes those 
structures and discusses the ethnical relations 
of the people who erected them. There are 
also several minor contributions, including one 
by Mr. Theodore Bent on “ Insular 
Customs.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


INVITATIONS have been issued for the seventh 
international oriental congress, to be held at 
Vienna, from September 27 to October 2 of the 
present year, under the honorary presidency of 
the Archduke Rainer. The organising com- 
mittee is composed of Baron Alfred von Kremer, 
Georg Biihler, Joseph Karabacek, Friedrich 
Miller, David Heinrich Miiller, and Leo 
Reinisch. Orientalists who wish to attend, or 
to send communications, are requested to com- 
municate with the committee at the University, 
Vienna, before August 1. The subscription, 
which gives a right to receive the publications 


PA .% congress, is fixed at seven gulden (say 
8. . 
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A PROPOSAL has been laid before the Federal 
Council to establish a school of modern oriental 
languages at Berlin, one half of the cost to be 
paid by the German Empire, the other half by 
the Kingdom of Prussia. It is proposed to 
have a German professor in each of seven lan- 
guages, with a native assistant. 


A TRANSLATION by Mr. Roby of the Cretan 
Code of Gortyn appears in the current number 
of the Law Quarterly Review; and Prof. Win- 
disch, of Leipzig, has promised the Philological 
Society of London a paper on the linguistic 
aspects of that inscription. 


THE two last of Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogues 
deal with the languages of Islam (Arabic and 
Persian each filling about fifty pages), the 
languages of Ivanic Asia (from Armenian to 
Afghan), and the Indian languages (which have 
a number to themselves). 

THE Revue critique of April 19 contains a 
long review, by M. A. Barth, of the third 
edition of Ballantyne’s Sénkhya Sdtras, edited 
by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or Bretican ArcHaroLocy.—( Tuesday, 
April 6.) 
Wa ter Morrison, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
P. le Page Renouf read a paper on ‘‘The Myth of 
Osiris Unnefer,’’ intended to throw fresh light 
upon an interesting question of comparative 
mythology. ‘‘From the remotest wilds of the 
North-West to the coast of the Atlantic, from the 
southern boundaries of Carolina to the cheerless 
swamps of Hudson Bay, the Algonkins™were never 
tired of gathering round the winter fire and 
repeating the story of Manibogh or Michabo, ‘ the 
Great Hare,’ ’’ the impersonation of Light, a hero 
of the Dawn, and the highest deity of these tribes, 
who attributed to him the foundation of their 
religion and all the elements of their civilisation. 
Why should Light or the Sun be personified by a 
Hare? Isita case of Totemism? and, if so, why 
should Totemism take this form? Or is it a fact 
that savages look upon the sun with quite different 
eyes from other people—that they think it is a 
man, or a beast, or a bird? Or, as another set of 
philosophers would suppose, was there in olden 
times an energetic personage of the name of Hare, 
who rendered great services either in peace or war 
to his fellow savages, and was in process of time 
deified by them, and whose exploits were perhaps 
confounded with those performed by other remark- 
able persons whose names were identical with his, 
or have been lost in the course of ages? No 
attempt will be made here at a direct refutation 
of solutions such as these. It will however be 
shown that the ancient Egyptians had myths very 
similar to that of the Michabo of the Algonkins ; 
and that our knowledge of the Egyptian language 
enables us to see clearly into the origin of these 
myths, and also to see how utterly futile all 
speculation on the subject must be in the absence 
of such data as the Egyptian language alone can 
supply. Osiris is one of the chief gods of 
Egyptian mythology. That he is identical with 
the sun is no mere inference of modern scholars; 
the identity is asserted in a vast number of 
authoritative texts. The benefits conferred upon 
the earth and upon mankind are sung in hymns, 
many of which are still extant ; and the euhemeris- 
ing Greeks, as we see in Plutarch or Diodorus, 
derived from them the tales which recent writers 
on mythology call ‘‘ culture myths.’? But in the 
original Egyptian texts it is distinctly to Osiris as 
the Sun, and not to a defied king, that all the 
benefits are ascribed. A hare-headed divinity is 
seen in the temple of Dendera, seated upon an 
invisible throne, wrapped in mummy clothing, 
and with the two arms and hands in the position 
for holding the crook and flail, characteristic of 
Osiris. The same hare-headed god appears in the 
usual vignettes of the 146th chapter of the Book 
of the Dead, but here the throne is visible, and the 
hands hold knives. There is also a hare-headed 
goddess in a picture at Dendera whose name is 
** Unnut, the mistress of the city Unnut and 
Dendera.”” The city Unnut was the metropolis 





of the 15th nome of Upper Egypt, that of the 
Hare Un, called by the Greeks Hermopolites. The 
male divinity would be called Ux, or Unnu, even 
when the final vowel is omitted in writing. It 
may be asked, do we know of :uch a god? Unne- 
fer, or rather Unnu-neferu, as a proper name, 
bears the same relation to Unnu that Ri-neferu, 
Hor-neferu, Ptah-neferu, Amen-neferu, Sebak- 
neferu, Ames-neferu bear to Ri, Horus, Ptah, 
Amen, Sebak, and Ames. Unnu is the real name, 
of which Unnu-neferu is 9 compound. The usual 
interpretation of the name Unnefer, which has 
been current since Champollion, is manifestly 
erroneous. Mythology does not deal with such 
names as ‘‘good being” ‘‘ Being” is much too 
metaphysical, and ‘‘good’’ much too ethical 
a notion for names of this kind. A physi- 
cal sense is the only cne admissible. Nefer 
primarily means fair, beautiful, and only secondarily 
good. Neferu, are the graces, the beauty, the 
brightness, the glory of a god. Unnu-neferu 
signifies ‘‘the splendid or glorious Hare.’”’ This 
is, at least, a signification, which, in the abstract 
admits of no contradiction. The question is, what 
is meant by ‘‘ Hare’’ when applied to Osiris or the 
Sun, and it is a question which can only be solved 
by an inquiry into the original sense of the 
Egyptian word signifying Hare. Now thereisa 
variety of Egyptian words of which the syllable wn 
is the essential-part, and one and the same radical 
notion underlies the signification of them all; 
though one of them means @ hare, another an hour, 
another open, another thrash, another transgress or 
overleap, and the most frequent of all is the very 
colourless auxiliary verb which we _ translate 
‘*being.”’ This fundamental notion is up. rise, 
spring up, start up. Unnu, the appellative of ‘‘a 
hare,” signifies ‘‘ a springer,” ‘‘ a leaper,’’ like the 
Sanskrit ¢aga, our word hare and the Anglo-Saxon 
hara. The Greek Aayés has much the same 
meaning. Unnut, ‘fan hour or moment,’ is 
identical with the word meaning “‘ she-hare,’’ and 
like it signifies ‘‘leaper.”” Our own poets speak of 
the fleeting hours—“‘hora agilis, praeceps fugi- 
tiva.” In Shelley’s Prometheus: ‘‘ The Hours 
pee hounds, which chased the day like a wounded 
eer. 





Suetiey Sociery.—(Wednesday, April 14.) 


Dr. Ricnharp Garnetr in the Chair.—Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman read a paper on ‘‘The Vicissi- 
tudes of ‘ Queen Mab,’ a Chapter in the History of 
Reform.’’ Since undertaking to read a biblio- 
graphical paper on ‘‘ Queen Mab,’’ Mr. Forman has 
issued Part I. of his Shelley Bibliography, in which 
the society is fully informed on the subject. He 
therefore thought it advisable to treat the subject 
more at large in its bearings on Shelley’s life, 
writings, and fame. The paper thus became 
naturally a study of the passion for reforming the 
world, its results and inconveniences. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the lecture, Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. G. B. Shaw, Dr. Aveling, Dr. Furnivall, and 
the Rev. W. A. Harrison, were the chief speakers. 
The line taken by Mr. Forman was that ‘‘ Queen 
Mab,”’ though less excellent than any of Shelley’s 
maturer works, has had more of a career than any 
of them. Its connexion with the growth of free- 
thought, particularly among the mechanical classes, 
was traced; but Mr. Forman considered that this 
great success of ‘‘Queen Mab” had retarded the 
spread of Shelley’s influence through his really 
great works of later years.—Mr. Shaw, who an- 
nounced himself as ‘an atheist, socialist, and 
vegetarian,” claimed for “‘Queen Mab” a higher 
place then he would allow ‘‘The Cenci.”—Dr. 
Aveling spoke ably of the sociological in- 
fluence of the book, and attempted to contro- 
vert the view of the lecturer that a poem might 
deal with the whole scheme of things, and 
yet fail to brace and exalt the mind.—Mr. For- 
man replied to this point, showing that the whole 
scheme of things might be dealt with in a way to 
be positively harmful, and claiming the highest 
place for ‘‘ Prometheus ’’ and those works in which 
Shelley is the builder-up rather than the breaker- 
down.—Dr. Furnivall and Dr. Garnett both claimed 
for ‘‘ Queen Mab”’ a greater positive merit than Mr. 
Forman had assigned toit. Dr. Garnett’s claim 
was based on the literary qualities of the work ; 
and Dr. Furnivall’s on its sympathy with working- 
men, and the excellent service done by the poet 





in undei mining that form of devil-worship which 
was in vogue among Christians in the early 

of this century.—Mr. Harrison, -as an Anglican 
clergyman, endorsed to some extent Dr. Furnivall’s 
view, accepting Shelley as a warrior against what 
he termed a ‘‘ bogas Christianity.”,-—There was a 
large attendance, not half of whom were members 
of the society. 


Purtotoaicat Society.—(Friday, April 16.) 


A. J. Exxis, Vice-President, in the Chair.—The 
meeting passed a resolution of sympathy with the 
widow and family of the late Dr. F. Stock, of Mill 
Hill, who was ill when his paper on the Heidelberg 
dialect was read by Mr. Ellis at the last meetin; 
and who had died since. Dr. C. A. M. Panel 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Stanford Dictionary of 
Anglicised Foreign Words and Phrases,’’ of which 
he is editor. He explained that the late Mr. Stan- 
ford’s main object was to give the me | of 
most of the foreign words or phrases found in 
English literature, which are only ‘‘ Anglicised ”’ 
by use; and that he also wished to include words 
which had once been foreign, but had become 
English. These views had been embodied in the 
university scheme for the dictionary, which further 
included those English words derived from Latin 
or Greek which now have their original form, and 
those from French which retain some distinctive 
French pronunciation ; in short, which in the one 
case look, in the other case sound, un-English, 
though some of them were in use before the intro- 
duction of printing. French, Latin, and Greek 
words adopted after that date were generally re- 
garded as foreign. Adapted words from these 
three languages which ony ap’ in an altered 
form are not included. The enalanees of the work 
to general readers was illustrated by mention of 
foreign words of frequent occurrence, either 
omitted or inadequately treated in existing 
dictionaries, like @ outrance, brio. The value of the 
work, even where it overlaps that of the Philolo- 
gical Society’s Dictionary, was illustrated by ex- 
tracts which supplemented or corrected Parts I. 
and II. of that work ; for instance, a quotation for 
abassi, proving that the coin took its name from 
Shah Abbas I., two for amour earlier than any in 
the Society’s Dictionary, for animal from Chaucer, 
&c., for agapemone aS a common noun, aegide 
(Spencer), a fortiort (a.p. 1702, 1807), acharnement 
(Hor. Walpole), ad infinitum (1610), agnomen (1614), 
alias, the writ (1465), araba (1839), bacillus (1877), 
&c. Dr. Fennell also cited an instance of hymnal 
(1537), and of tobacco (1573). He discussed the 
etymology of accessory, avast, camisade, plot. He 
said that the quality of the ‘‘ Stanford Dictionary” 
materials was very satisfactory; but that he 
wanted more assistance both generally, and in 
supplying his Desiderata (of which the first sheet 
was in print), and with respect to old notices of 
then new words and phrases, like those given by 
Puttenham, Holland, Dryden (in ‘‘ Marriage 4 la 
Mode ’’), and in the Spectator, No. 165; and lastly 
he needed more systematic searchers in current 
newspapers and journals for fresh words and 
phrases. 


Royat Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, April 19.) 


Cot. Yui, President, in the COhair.—Prof. 
Fritz Hommel, of Munich, read a paper on “ The 
Sumerian Language and its Affinities.” Premising 
that of all the known languages of the world, 
Sumerian may undoubtedly be considered the 
oldest, and explaining how our knowledge of it 
had been derived not only from inscriptions in 
pure Sumerian, but from bi-lingual incantations, 
hymns and psalms preserved in Semitic translations 
as well as in the original, the lecturer contended 
that the time had come when the true position of 
this, the language of the founders of the Babylonian 
civilisation, might be definitely settled. On the 
first approaches of scholars to its investigations, a 
certain channel had been given to it under the 
term Turanian ; but such location was insufficient 
without a definition of the particular up to 
which it belonged. Lenormant had eollanek for 


the Ugro-Finnic (Uralian); but his theory had 
been rejected by Dr. Donner, the eminent Ugro- 
Finnish scholar, and he (Prof. Hommel) would 
now endeavour to demonstrate, by phonology, 
grammar, syntax, and dictionary, the linguistic 
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kinship of the Sumerian to the Turko-Mongolian, 
that ch of the Turanian which was geogra- 

hically its nearest neighbour. Arguments on 
Behalf of this view were, in the first instance, con- 
fined to the heads of phonology and dictionary, 
the illustrations given being considered to afford 
ample evidence in themselves that the two idioms 
were closely connected. The questions of grammar 
were yet more fully cntered into, and many re- 
markable instances adduced in support of the 
theory advanced, from nouns and pronouns and 
various parts of speech.—A discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Bertin, Hyde Clarke, and Strass- 
maier took part.—The President, in conclusion, 
after briefly remarking on one or two points which 
had attracted his attention in the paper, moved a 
vote of thanks to Prof. Hommel for his able and 
instructive lecture, and announced that the anni- 
versary meeting of the society and dinner would 
take place on Monday, May 17. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour it was found necessary to defcr 
to a future occasion, of which due notice will be 
given, Mr. Cunynghame’s paper on ‘‘ Education in 
Egypt.” 


Fotxuore Socrety.—(Twuesday, April 20) 
Lorp Enriztp, President, in the Chair.—Capt. 
R. 0. Temple read a paper on ‘‘ The Science of 
Folklore.” First of all dealing with the defini- 
tion of the term folklore, he pointed out that it 
was inadequate as the title of the science hitherto 
known by that name, and he suggested other 
titles, preferring that of ‘‘ demononcy ”’ as capable 
of easy development into parsnble derivatives. 
Then passing on to the subject matter of the 
science itself Capt. Temple stated that the 
Sons et origo of all folk-lore is apparently the in- 
stinct of man to account for the facts that he 
observes around him. Thus the full definition of 
folklore would be ‘“‘the popular explanation of 
observed facts and the customs arising therefrom.” 
Capt. Temple urged the society to dissociate 
itself from the unscientific methods of the com- 

ative mythologists, and to work scientifieally 

or scientific results. During the course of his 
remarks Capt. Temple drew attention to the 
— good resulting from the study of folk- 
ore, and instanced a publication now being pro- 
duced by the Bombay Government entitled Notes 
on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custem. Of this 
Capt. Temple —— a careful analysis in 
tabular form. In order to govern the natives of 
Bombay, the Government had determined to 
understand their beliefs and customs, in fact their 
folklore.—Mr. Stuart Glennie then read a paper 
on ‘ Folklore as the Complement of Culture-Lore 
in the Study of History.” Mr. Stuert Glennie 
differed ba | little from Capt. Temple in essential 
points, and dwelt upon the classification of the 
subjects of folklore. — After the reading ef the 
pers, a short discussion followed, and it was 
ecided to adjourn the discussion for a special 
meeting, both papers to be circulated beforehand. 





Royat Society or Lirerature.—(Anniversary 
Meeting, April 21.) 
Str Parrick pz Coteunoun, President, in the 
Chair.—The President delivered the annual 
address, in which he referred to the losses sustained 
by the Society in the deaths of the honorary 
fellows, Dr. Samuel Birch and Dr. James 
Fergusson, and the vice-president, Mr. W. 8S. W. 
Vaux, who had for many years filled the post of 
secretary. Of each of these an interesting memoir 
was given. The officers and council for the 
ensuing year were then elected, viz.: president, 
Sir Patrick de Colquhoun; vice-presidents, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Sir Collingwood Dickson, the 
Rev. Dr. Churchill Babington, Dr. C. M. Ingleby, 
Prof. ©. T. Newton, J. Haynes (treasurer), 
Dr. W. Knighton, Lord Halsbury. Council: 
Percy Ames, C. H. E. Carmichael (foreign secre- 
tary), William H. Garrett, T. R. Gill (librarian), 
C. Goolden, Major Heales, J. Henniker Heaton, 
E. Gilbert Highton (secretary), R. B. Holt, 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M. Imbert Terry, 
R. A. Douglas Lithgow, W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Major Raikes, the Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
a Auditors: The Earl of Limerick, Claude 
- Long. 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Eogravings, Chromos, 
and . handsomely framed. oe about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Needlework as Art. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Aurnovenr called Needlework as Art, this 
book scarcely justifies its title. Here and 
there throughout it Lady M. Alford does, 
indeed, indicate certain artistic principles 
which should be followed in needlework, and 
the chapter on ecclesiastical embroidery gives 
much useful advice in this respect; but the 
book is, on the whole, more historical than 
anything else. Of plain work it is not meant 
to tell us much ; but the student who consults 
it for the purpose of finding what patterns or 
subjects are most suited for embroidery, what 
is the most orthodox way of treating them— 
what, in a word, is the proper province of 
needlework as art—will be disappointed. It 
is evident that the book is something very 
different from what its author proposed to 
herself when she first began to collect 
material for it. We learn from the preface 
that it is a substitution for one project, and 
an expansion of another. The first proposition 
was to write a second part to the excellent 
Handbook of Embroidery, which Lady M. 
Alford edited for the Royal School of Art 
Needlework ; the second ‘‘ was simply to con- 
sider Style, good or bad, as it influences our 
embroidery of to-day, and to find some rules 
to guide that of the future in its next phase.” 
What we have now is a volume intended ‘‘ to 
fill up an empty space in the English library 
of art.” 

It is somewhat strange that no such 
vigorous attempt to fill this gap by a history 
of needlework has been made in England. 
It is a fascinating subject, not only to ladies, and 
of late years the interest in it has very greatly 
increased. To collect embroideries is almost 
as fashionable as to collect china. Artists of 
the first class have not thought it beneath them 
to make designs for needlework, and not a few 
men have actually taken the needle in hand. 
Yet since the Countess of Wilton, in 1841, 
published her delightful Art of Needlework, 
there has been no book which has attempted 
to cover the whole ground, at least in this 
country ; though many writers, like Dr. Rech, 
Von Boch, and Mr. Yates, have treated with 
much learning certain sections of the subject. 
That of ecclesiastical embroidery has been 
specially studied, and much general informa- 
tion has been collected which was not at the 
disposal of the countess, so that her book, 
though it may still be read with pleasure, is 
behind the time. Certainly there is room for 
such a volume as Needlework as Art. 

No one can accuse the author of neglect- 
ing the work of previous writers or 
of want of industry in collecting material. 
There is enough of the latter to make two or 
three volumes of the size of this, although it 
extends to over four hundred pages. The 
fault of the book is rather the other way. 
It contains too much material, or rather the 
material is not all of the right kind, and is 
presented too crudely, and thrown together 
too carelessly, in most of the chapters. The 
author has not sufficiently kept in mind that 


By Lady Marian Alford. 


her subject was “needlework,” and has | 





encumbered her book with a great deal of 
matter which is quite outside its proper 
province. The gap which exists in literature 
is not in the history of style in general nor in 
that of design in general, and there are many 
works in which ample information can be 
found about “‘ materials’ and ‘‘colour”’; but 
what is wanted, and what is expected of one 
who knows so much about needlework as to 
be justified in writing a large book about it, 
is an exposition of style, design, &c, with 
special reference to this special art, and this 
is just what we do not get from Lady Marian 
Alford. The theory that there is a unity in 
art from sculpture to needlework is all very 
well, and may be held to justify a fine dis- 
cursiveness in writing about art in general, 
but yet—a needle is a needle, and not a chisel 
or even a shuttle. 

It is, indeed, easy to find fault with this 
book from its general design down to such 
little errors as the spelling of names, such as 
‘Gentil Bellini’? and ‘ Pollaiolo.” Some- 
times the author is too discursive, and she is 
scarcely ever sufficiently explanatory. In 
some chapters, especially in that on ecclesi- 
astical embroidery, which is by far the best 
in the book, the subject is treated with some 
fulness; in others, as those on stitches and 
lace, the treatment is very meagre. In work 
of a mixed character, like embroidered tex- 
tiles, scarcely any attempt is made to show 
the reader what parts are woven and what 
are stitched; and in what respect tapestry 
differs from embroidery on the one hand and 
pure weaving on the other the reader will 
have to gather from other books. She gives 
the derivation of orphreys, but does not tell 
us what they were ; and she mentions twice the 
corselet of Amasis, but does not explain that 
it was made of linen. The historical survey 
is very imperfect. Of Renaissance work we 
are told little or nothing; and even in the 
chapter on English embroidery there are many 
omissions which will strike even an ordinary 
reader. No sampler is mentioned later than 
the days of Henry VII. The beautifully em- 
broidered dresses of our grandmothersand great- 
grandmothers which such artists as Stothard 
were wont to design are ignored. The work, 
often beautiful and always appropriate, of the 
old smockfrocks, which is still kept up in some 
parts of England, is omitted ; and there is not 
a word of patchwork quilts or tent-stitch. 
Perhaps some of these were thought too 
trivial to be included in the scheme of the 
author ; but such details are not without in- 
terest in a survey of English needlework, and 
are surely more germane to the subject of the 
book than learned notes on the key pattern 
and the Swastika. 

But what is most missed in the book is the 
author herself. It is too much made up of 
quotations from and references to authorities 
like Sémper, Charles Blanc, Dr. Rock, Sir 
George Birdwood, Mr. Yates, &c. Where, asin 
the chapter on ecclesiastical embroideries, she 
gives the result of her own thoughts and 
experience, she can be readable and useful, 
but in many other parts there is too much of 
what may be called opus consutum. The want 
of explanatoriness which has been noted in 
the text extends also to the illustrations. A 
number of them (the greater number perhaps) 
are not from pieces of needlework, but from 
illuminations and sculpture and mosaic and 
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engravings. Those which are taken from 
actual specimens of embroidery are in no case 
of sufficient scale to show the method of work, 
and (as in the example of Japanese opus 
plumarium, p. 214) it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish them as embroidery at all. 

There is, however, as said before, plenty of 
good material in the book, and much of it is 
fairly wrought. With all its defects it is 
welcome, and will be of use to future writers. 
It is to be hoped that Lady Marian Alford 
will be one of those writers, and that she will 
condense and revise her own work. At pre- 
sent it scarcely does her or her subject justice ; 
but there seems to be no reason why, should 
she choose to expend sufficient labour to raise 
all to the level which she has reached in the 
best parts of it, she should not keep to herself 
that hitherto ‘‘empty space in the library of 
art” for at least some time to come. 

Cosmo Monxnovse. 








GENERAL GRENFELL’S DISCOVERIES 
AT ASSOUAN. 


GENERAL GRENFELL has returned to Assouan, 
and is making rapid progress with his interest- 
ing excavations in the newly discovered 
cemetery on the Libyan side of the river. The 
great Sixth Dynasty tomb, described in a 
a number of the ACADEMY, proves to 
inviolate. Near a kind of altar at the upper 
end of the tomb, General Grenfell has 
discovered a deep and narrow shaft, at the 
bottom of which lies the rock-cut sepulchral 
chamber. In order to reach it, the excavators 
had to dig through a solid mass of later 
mummies and mummy cases, some eight feet 
thick. Below this mortal stratum came some 
four feet of clean white sand; and below that 
the entrance to the vault, which was found 
absolutely intact, as left when the mummies 
were placed in it. These are two in number, 
and are described by General Grenfell as very 
fine and perfect, one yet lying on the sledge on 
which it had been brought thither. The vault 
also contained several inscribed stelae, and 
some specimens of pottery. The date of this 
interment can scarcely be later than B.c. 3000. 
According to Mariette, who follows the chron- 
ology of Manetho, the Sixth Dynasty dates 
from B.C. 3703. A. B. E. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours will all open to the 
public on Monday next. 


MEssrs. DOWDESWELL, we hear, are about 
to issue, in very limited numbers, a set of 
etchings by Mr. Whistler, which the true 
student of etching will find to be, as a whole, 
of the highest interest. Some of them have 
been seen before, but only rarely, and in one or 
two places: they have never before been pro- 

rly published. The set is wrought in the 
reer later manner of the artist, and having the 
charm of that manner—a charm, we may add, 
with which the peculiar quality of the earlier 
manner—that of 1858 a 1859, say—is, in a 
measure, incompatible. Venetian subjects 
count as the most numerous in the now-to-be 
published set; but there are at least one or two, 
and perhaps more, themes suggested not by the 
fantastic beauty of the city of the Adriatic, but 
by the daily sights of London. 


THE third sessional meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies will be 
held in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Albemarle Street, on Thurs 





p-m., when the following papers will be read : 
‘* The Homeric House in Relation to the Remains 
at Tiryns,” by Prof. R. C. Jebb; and ‘‘ Vases 
representing the Judgment of Paris,” by Miss 
Jane E. Harrison. 


Some weeks ago a paragraph went the 
round of the papers to the effect that a number 
of ancient Roman coins had recently been found 
in the province of Shansi, in Northern China. 
It now turns out that the coins referred to were 
unearthed between fifty and sixty years ago, 
when they were purchased by a Shansi banker, 
named Yang, from a man who had found them 
buried in the ground in the neighbourhood of 
Ling-shih Hien. The coins, which formed the 
subject of an interesting paper read before 
the Pekin Oriental Society by Dr. Bushell, of 
H.M. Legation, are sixteen in number, and 
include examples of the money of twelve 
emprrors, ranging from Tiberius, A.D. 14-37, 
to Aurelian, who died in 275. The fact of the 
discovery of these coins in China is interesting, 
but in nowise astonishing. Roman coins of 
these and other dates have frequently been 
found in Central Asia, and, if there, why not in 
China? In the course of his paper, Dr. Bushell 
was led incidentally to speak on the much- 
vexed question of Ta Ts’in; and he pointed out, 
as has been already mentioned in the ACADEMY, 
that all the ingenuity employed by Dr. Hirth 
and others to make the various accounts given 
of Ta Ts’in by Chinese writers applicable t : one 
district is futile in the face of the fact that 
they refer to at least four widely separated 
regions. 


UNDER the heading ‘“‘A New Craze for 
Collectors,’? Mr. Andrew W. Tuer draws atten- 
tion in the Times to the adaptability of en- 

raved copper and steel plates framed as wall 
ecorations. He protects the surface from 
oxidation by means of a hard, transparent, 
resinous varnish. Specimens of plates thus 
treated are at present on view at the Goupil 
Galleries in New Bond Street. 


AN exhibition of the works of the paintings 
and pastels of the late J. de Nittis is being 
—- at Paris by M. Bernheim, 8 Rue 

te. 


THE etchings in L’Art for April are by 
Gustave Greux after a fine Hobbema in the 
collection of the Princess Demidoff, and by 
Th. Chauvel after one of the Baroness 
Nathaniel Rothschild’s vivid water-colour 
sketches of Italy. Articles by E. Molinier on the 
‘* Plaquettes ” of the Renaissance; by Champ- 
fleury on Japanese caricatures; on Charles 
Charmoy, the decorative artist of the sixteenth 
century and friend of Rabelais, by A. Heulhard; 
and on the disputed authorship of the retable 
once in the church of the Antonites of Issen- 
heim, by C. Gontzwiller, now in the museum 
at Colmar, keep up the character of the 
magazine. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst (April) 
appears the first of two papers by L. H. Fischer 
on ‘‘ The Home of Ulysses,” with illustrations ; 
and an article on a wooden church at Wang in 
Norway, by Karl Lachner, with engravings of 
curious wood carving. Among other interest- 
ing articles in ‘‘ Kunstgewerbeblatt,” is one by 
= a on the Exhibition of Porcelain at 

erlin. 


THE Vienna Gesellschaft fir vervielfalti- 
gende Kunst is publishing a History of the 
Methods of Reproducing Works of Art, edited by 
Dr. Liitzow, with the collaboration of Drs. 
Chmelarz, Ro:enberg, and J. P. Richter, Profs. 
Langl, Hechl, Wickhoff, and Mongeri, of 
Milan, and Messrs. Laschitzer, and Koehler, of 
Boston. The first part, consisting of ‘Die 
vervielfaltigende Kunst der Gegenwart,” deals 


ay, May 6, at five | with the new processes of heliogravure and 
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allied methods of reproduction, as well as with 
etching, engraving, lithograpby, and printing 
in colours. Later parts will deal with the 
earlier periods of wood and other engraving. 


THE Society of ‘‘ Artistes Indépendants” 
will open their annual exhibition in Paris on 
August 20 in the galleries in the Rue de 
— now occupied by the ‘Black and 

ite.” 








THE STAGE. 


THE theatres, which, so far as the production of 
any sterling literary work is concerned, have 
been uncommonly dull for the last few weeks, 
promise again, very shortly, to be interesting. 
Nay, they would be interesting this very night 
—one of them at least, Her Majesty’s, sacred 
generally to unsuccessful opera or to political 
protest—if Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt were to 
appear in any part with which the public is 
not thoroughly familiar, and with which it need 
not have cause to be displeased. But with the 
present brief engagement of Mdme. Bernhardt, 
as with more than one of her previous ones, it 
is the old story. It is something that we know 
very well, or something that we are none of us 
any the happier for knowing. It is ‘‘ Dame 
aux Camélias’—the gilded drama of the paid 
woman. It is ‘ Fédora’’—the most repulsive 
tale of modern times; or are we forgetting 
‘* Nadjesda,”’ which they played at the Hay- 
market, too soon? Or are we doing an injustice 
to M. Zola when M. Zola is inclined to be dis- 
agreeable only ?—as in Nana, say. It is 
‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur’’—quite an improvement 
on these others: only somebody’s mistress —the 
very thinnest end of the wedge. ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur” is a very fine play, or seems so 
when such an artist as Sarah Bernhardt appears 
in it. But in the way of criticism, elucidation, 
intelligent unhackneyed comment upon it, 
there is nothing more to be done. Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s réles are pretty numerous; 
they are, when considered from end to end, 
very various; one or two of them are very 
poetical. Why, we may be permitted to ask, 
are we never to be permitted to see this potent 
and delightful individuality in art in one or 
two of ee more literary pieces? There is 
better news in store for the intelligent playgoer 
who has seen the familiar shows. Mdme, 
Jane Hading—a most refined artist—is coming 
to us again, and, presumably, in a new part. 
That, we suppose, will be at the Royalty 
Theatre. We trust, at least, that so soon as 
Mdme. Bernhardt shall have left us —since 
her attraction is the only sufficient one to leave 
the vastness of Her Majesty’s not empty—Mr. 
Mayer will take us back to the neat little band- 
box in Dean Street. 

Three other forthcoming attractions may be 
mentioned while we write. One is the single 
performance of the ‘‘Cenci,” for which, since 
the popular shilling may not be taken at the 
doors, we count on Dr. Furnivall to send us a 
ticket. If the public cannot go, the public 
will, at all events, want to hear. Mr. Vezin 
and Miss Alma Murray are in the cast, and we 
anticipate quite confidently a dramatic pleasure. 
The second is the production of a new y; 
in which a literary writer, Mr. Sydney Grundy 
—the wielder of a terser pen than is popular 
among the blank-verse writers of the 
modern stage—co-operates with Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, who knows the needs of the theatre. 
And the third thing is the appearance, in about 
three weeks’ time, of a very remarkable 
American company at the Strand. Miss 
Minnie Palmer will have left us then —in- 
consolable it may be; yet, with human incon- 
sistency, yearning for consolation. And it is 
the company of Mr. Augustin Daly that may 
be destined to relieve us. That is one of the 
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best companies—in some respects quite the best 
—of all those that are wont to be stationed in 
New York. It appeared here once before, for 
a very brief period, when everybody except 
the sub-editors of daily newspapers was out of 
town. And yet somehow it got commented on 
and liked. This time there is reserved for it, 
we trust, a more popular and general success. 
It is to the enterprise of Mr. William Terriss, 
it seems, that London is to be indebted for this 
intelligent importation. One of the charms of 
Daly’s company is that they act so well 
together. They are thoroughly rehearsed. 
They are thoroughly accustomed to each other. 
They present the public with bright plays, and 
they are themselves most bright players. One 
of their number—Miss Ada Rehan—stands, 
just now, as a pure comedian, quite at the head 
of her profession in America. But in Daly’s 
company the ensemble is even more remarkable 
than is the excellence of any single performer. 
It is all on such a high level. This is the 
** puff ss is it not? And it is 
intended to be. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


History of Music. By W. 8. Rockstro 
(Sampson Low.) The author, in the preface 
to this book, claims the honour of having 
been the first to produce a volume of 
moderate size embodying the entire history 
of music. Last year, however, Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren published his Musical History, a volume 
of still more moderate size covering the same 
ground. Of course Mr. Rockstro’s book, being 
larger, gives more details, especially about the 
schools vf the nineteenth century. He wished, 
and very naturally, to dwell specially upon the 
history and vicissitudes of our national school ; 
but we think he might have found more space 
for some of the great German composers, and 
that, too, without increasing the size of his 
volume, by giving shorter accounts of Grecian 
music and of the condition of the art in the 
Middle Ages; for here he had to rely mainly 
upon tradition, not always a safe guide. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the volume 
contains an immense amount of interesting 
and instructive matter. Three of the most 
attractive portions of the book are the account 
of the life of Mendelssohn, the chapter on 
Wagner, and the Appendix, containing a 
general sketch of the technical history of 
music. There are many statements in the 
volume about which we should like to say 
something; space, however, compels us to 
make a selection, Mr. Rockstro tells us that 
Monteverde struck out anew mode of treat- 
ment—i.e., the employment of unprepared 
discords, ‘‘such as never been dreamed 
of by any other master.” We think Sir G. 
Macfarren comes nearer to the truth when he 
tells us that experiments in this direction had 
probably been made by Monteverde’s prede- 
cessors. Again, our author admires Handel 
for so hiding his art that the uninitiated never 
even suspect its presence. This is quite true ; 
but we cannot agree with him when he adds, 
4 Bach never did this.” In many of Bach’s 
works the art is well exposed to view, but 
there are also many in which the composer hid 
it as successfully as Handel. Speaking of 
sonata-form, we are told ‘‘ that it was reserved 
for Haydn to strike out the idea of enriching 
the first part with a distinct second subject.” 
This had already been done by some of his 
predecessors, notably C. P. E. Bach. We 
cannot enter into detail about the story of 
Mozart’s Requiem as completed by his pupil 
Sussmay’r; but Mr. Rockstro is scarcely justified 
in saying that ‘‘ Mozart gave Sussmay’r the 
necessary instructions for completing the score 
after his death.” Our author tells us 





that probably many of Schubert’s composi- 
tions have been lost, and among those which 
remain to us he names ten symphonies. Has 
he discovered the supposed missing Gastein 
Symphony? We are quite sure that many 
musicians will differ from him when he asserts 
that Spohr’s style ‘“‘is free from the slightest 
taint of mannerism.” We do not think 
Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma” is ‘‘as great a favourite 
with the public now as it was fifty years ago.” 
Mr. Rockstro’s admiration for Raff's ‘‘Im 
Walde” and ‘‘ Lenore” symphonies is, we 
think, somewhat extravagant. ‘‘ His inven- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ was so inexhaustible, that he 
continued to write until the very moment of 
his death.” Raff’sindustry and ingenuity were 
apparently inexhaustible, but there was certainly 
a lack of invention in his later compositions. 
In mentioning Berlioz’s most striking and most 
successful works we are surprised to find the 
Symphonie Fantastique omitted. We have 
already spoken xbout the interesting Wagner 
chapter. Mr. Rockstro’s admiration for Wagner 
deserves special notice, for he frankly acknow- 
ledges in a foot-note that at one time he failed 
to understand fand appreciate the Bayreuth 
master’s music and art-theories. His conversion 
has been effected in the best of ways—namely, 
by earnest study of Wagner's music-dramas, and 
of his writing». There are some mistakes of 
names and dates, which, in a new edition, 
will have to be corrected—Iphégenie for 
Iphigénie; Salaman for Salomon; E:ijlen for 
Edler (p. 261); Beethoven’s Violin Sonata 
(Op. 47) for Pianoforte and Violin Sonata. Of 
dates, we may notice Mozart’s visit to the 
Hague, given as 1764 instead of 1765; ‘‘ Titus,” 
given as performed at Prague in 1792 instead 
of 1791; Gluck’s death in 1785 instead of 1787, 
&c. Mr. Rockstro tells us that complete 
editions of Handel, Bach, Hayda and Schubert 
may be seen at the British Museum or at the 
Royal Coliege of Music. That happy time, 
though, perhaps, not far off, has not yet 
arrived. 


The Life and Works of Robert Schumann. 
By A. Reissmann. Translated by Abby Lang- 
don Alger. (Bell.) Dr. Reissmann is well 
known as a musician and writer. He has 
already published lives of Haydn, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn; a general history of music; and 
he was edit«ur, after Mendel’s death, of the 
Musik Conversationslexikon. There were but few 
striking incidents in the life of Schumann, so 
that biography forms only a subordinate part 
of the author’s task. Dr. Reissmann gives the 
appropriate name of “oppositional” compositions 
to Schumann’s early works, inasmuch as they 
were opposed to the musical practice of his 
time. The great classical composers began by 
imitating the works of their illustrious prede- 
cessors, and hence their individuality only 
manifested itself gradually. With Schumann 
the reverse was the case: he composed before 
he had thoroughly mastered the art of compo- 
sition, and his early works show his individu- 
ality in all its fulness. With a different course 
of training he might have achieved greater 
things ; but, as our author justly observes, ‘‘ his 
work could scarcely have been more character- 
istic and captivating.” His three pianoforte 
sonatas in F sharp minor (Op. 11), in F minor 
(Op. 14), and in G minor (Op. 22), for example, 
lack organic development, but their poetry and 
passion more than atone for all their defects of 
form. Chapter iv., on the composer’s songs, 
is extremely interesting. Drs. Reissmann 
and Spitta agree that Schumann penetrated 
more thoroughly into the vital essence and 
sources of feeling than any other song-writer. 
In beauty of melody, in delicacy of word- 
painting, Schumazn did not surpass Schubert ; 
but the former understood far better the true 
mission of the instrumental accompaniment— 
viz., to reveal the subjective character of the 
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poem more fully than was possible in words. 
Our author shows, too, how much more satis- 
factory was Schumann’s working out of the 
ballad form than Schubert’s, although he is 
fully alive to the many beauties of the latter 
composer’s efforts in this branch of composi- 
tion. He is singularly happy in expression 
when, in comparing Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn, he speaks of the one as “master of the 
dissonance,” the other as ‘‘ master of the con- 
sonance.”’ Chapter vi. deals with the com- 
ser’s period of highest development; and 
ere our author tempers criticism with enthu- 
siasm. We share his admiration for the 
‘* Paradise and the Peri,” and fully agree with 
him when he says that, by a simpler treatment 
of the narrative, the lyric and dramatic por- 
tions would appear in bolder relief. ‘The 
monotony which at present exists we would, 
however, describe—to borrow Schumann’s ex- 
pression in reference tothelengthof theSchubert 
Symphony in C—as a heavenly one; for every 
note of the music is beautiful. Dr. Reissmann, 
in speaking of the prelude of Schumann’s 
symphony, Op. 61, and showing how the com- 
poser makes use of it in other parts of the work, 
reminds us that with the old masters the prelude 
only served to put us in a mood to enjoy the 
work which was to follow. Haydn, however, 
in his London Symphony No. 8, and Beethoven 
in many works—if not actually in his 
symphonies— made the introductory movement 
a foreshadowing of what was to come. We 
must confess that we are disappointed with Dr. 
Reissmann’s remarks about the Pianoforte 
Concerto (Op. 54). The community of sympathy 
between the orchestral instruments and the 
piano is surely one of its principal charms; but 
this our author regards asa defect. He also 
complains that the part for the solo instrument 
is lacking in brilliancy. It may lack the 
brilliancy of a Hummel, a Liszt, or a Herselt, 
but, on that very account, seems to us worthy 
of admiration. ‘he period of highest develop- 
ment with Schumann is unfortunately not his 
last ~—e as we learn from the next chapter, 
entitled ‘‘Shattered Powers.” Yet to this 
period belong the “‘ Requiem for Mignon.”’ the 
‘*Rhenish Symphony,” and some of the Faust 
music ; and these works make us feel how great 
a loss musical art sustained when Schumann’s 
intellect lost its freshness and power. The 
translation, speaking generally, is good; but 
there are many passages which show careless- 
ness or misunderstanding of the original text. 
As an example of the former we would call 
attention to the two descriptions of the Adagio 
of the Symphony in C on pp. 162 and 163, 
According to the first it begins in the gloomy 
C major, according to the second in C minor. 
On first page we are told that a change is made 
to C minor; on the other page, to C major. 
Page 138 gives what must surely be a misunder- 
standing. The translator speaks of a quart: tte 
for strings (Op. 41), arranged for strings and 
piano, as a quartett (Op. 47), and a3 a quintet 
(Op. 44). This is certainly a curious way of 
describing three distinct works -the three 
string quartetts published as Op. 41, the 
Pianoforte Quartett (Op. 47), and the Pianoforte 
Quintett (Op. 44). 


Musical Biography. By C. A. Caspar and 
E. M. Patmore. (Bell.) In the preface we 
are told that this little work is specially 
designed for the use of young people. To 
us it seems specially designed to mislead 
young people ; for it is filled with wro g dates 
and misstatements of all kinds. The book 
itself is quite beneath criticism; but it is our 
duty to warn the public against it. It pro- 


fesses to be written in a simple style; and as it 
is small in compass and probably cheap in 
price, it might easily obtaia a wide circulation. 
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